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NEWS 


NHE temperate terms of the Government statement on illegal immi- 
gration into Palestine do not conceal certain disquieting features 

of the document. These, to be sure, are subsidiary aspects of the main 
problem, but they demand unqualified consideration by the quarters 
because they recall, inevitably, other unspoken 
suspicions that the recent news has suggested. “The present 
illegal traffic,” states the report, “is not . a movement arising 
spontaneously among the European Jews who see in Palestine their 
only hope for the future. . Recent developments have revealed 
the illegal immigrant traffic as a widely ramified and highly organised 
movement supported by very large financial contributions from 
Zionist sources, which has been built up and put into operation by 
” Who are these persons who have pro- 
vided the very large financial contributions? Clearly not the suffer- 
ing thousands in the D.P. camps of Europe. Ifis pertinent to recall 
the statements of General Morgan, while head of U.N.R.R.A. opera- 
tions in Europe, concerning a second Jewish exodus from Europe. 
Similarly, by whose authority is there included in these drafts “the 
terrorist element ” which has played such a predominant role in the 
recent outrages in Palestine, and whose inclusion has been at 
the price of the exclusion of mothers and children legitimately hoping 
to rejoin their relatives by means of the legal monthly quota. The 


concerned 


unscrupulous persons. 








suspicion arises that the sufferings of innocent homeless Jews are 
being used in some cases by an organisation bent on creating the 
maximum of embarrassment for the British administration in Pales- 
tine, with the object of establishing Zionism at no matter what 
frightful cost. If such suspicions are justified—and if they are noi 
it is within the means of influential Jewry in this country to put 
them at rest—then not only is irreparable harm being done to the 
cause of Zionism and countless hundreds of thousands of innocent 
Jews, but sympathy for that cause in this country will be dealt a 
heavy blow. In the report it is rightly stated that “no country in 
the world has been a better or more consistent friend of the Jewish 
than Britain.” It would be tragic to sacrifice that friendship, 
and clearly no right-minded individual has any wish to indict 4 
Jew in this country for the actions of a co-religionist in Palestine 
unless there is evidence that those actions receive either his sympathy 
or active support. Can it be denied that that evidence exists? 
Nobody would doubt the presence of just and conflicting loyalties, 
but the responsibilities of British citizenship involve obligations to 
the State that cannot lightly be put aside. 


peopk 





OF THE WEEK 


Conciliation in India ? 

Indian politics at the moment are reminiscent of those small 
houses that tell the weather ; when the little man is out the little 
woman is in. At the moment the littke man of Congress is well 
out. After refusing io co-Operate in an interim Government and 
making somewhat irresponsible speeches about using the Constituent 
Assembly as an “instrument to win freedom,” Congress, at the 
meeting of its working committee last Saturday at Wardha, oom- 
pletely changed its tone; reiterated its full acceptance of the 
Constituent Assembly and invited the Muslim League to join tt 
in “this great task.” Quick to take advantage of this conciliatory 
attitude, the Viceroy invited Pandit Nehru to make proposals for 
the immediate formation of an interim Government, and Pandit 
Nehru has accepted and is going to Delhi at the week-end. Thus 
the deadlock with both Hindus and Muslims refusing to support 
the interim Government proposals is at an end, and there is great 
satisfaction at Wardha. Meanwhile, the Muslim League remains 
reserved. Mr. Jinnah, having been led at any rate partly by 
belligerent Congress speeches to repudiate his former acceptance 
of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, is now tending to modify slightly 
his recent statements on the Muslim League’s direct action policy. 
It has, however, always been the Mission’s and the Viceroy’s aim to 
bring both parties to agreement, and there seems some possibility 
that this may yet occur. Congress has made a beginning by its 
direct appeal from Wardha to the League, and now Pandit Nehru 
has himself written to Mr. Jinnah asking for co-operation, and may 
see him and talk matters over at Bombay before proceeding to 


Delhi. This moment, with its gestures of conciliation, may not 
occur again. It is to be hoped that Mr. Jinnah’s response will be 
swift. 


German Economic Disunity 


When Mr. Byrnes made his offer of co-operation between the 
American zone in Germany and any other single zone, everybody 
recognised the offer, not as a solution to the German economic 
problem, but as an impatient and half-despairing second-best. The 
British quite rightly and inevitably accepted the offer and conversa- 
tions for the formation of a joint staff are in progress. But the 
move cannot possibly make much difference. There may be a slight 
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improvement of rations in the British zone, but all kinds of con- 
sumers’ goods are short in Germany and no change whatever can 
be expected for some time, except in so far as the first step towards 
a desired economic unity may encourage some Germans to make 
a new effort. The real difficulty lies in the fact that fulfilment of 
the Potsdam principle that Germany should be treated as an economic 
whole gets no nearer. The recent British statement on the subject 
only served to emphasise the width of the gulf between the British 
interpretation of the economic and reparations clauses of the Pots- 
dam Agreement and Russian practice. The British place economic 
unity first, where it appears in the Agreement, and the Russian 
claim for $10,000,000,000 in reparations from Germany nowhere. 
On top of all this came General Koenig’s statement of last Saturday 
that France is unable to fall in with the Anglo-American fusion. 
It was always inevitable that the French would go their own way 
in this matter, so there was no great surprise. French special interests 
in the separation of the Ruhr and Rhineland, in the disunity and 
poverty of Germany and in the annexation of the Saar all combine to 
form a view which cannot get many adherents to all its clauses 
outside France, if only for reasons of immediate expediency. But 
there is at least more hope in the reasonableness and frankness ot 
the French presentation of their view than in the rigidity and 
taciturnity of the Russians.. 


The Straits Regime 

Although there is general agreement on the need for the revision 
of the Montreux Convention, it is doubtful if the Soviet Government 
will gain much support for the proposals outlined in its Note to 
Turkey. While the first three clauses, dealing with the passage of 
shipping through the Siraits, are substantially the same as those put 
forward by America, there is a fundamental difference in the pro- 
visions for the future regime. In the Soviet Note it is suggested 
that “the regime of the Straits must constitute the com- 
petence of Turkey and the other Black Sea Powers,” and that 
“Turkey and the Soviet Union should organise by joint 
means the defence of the Straits.” If this means what it appears 
to mean, then it would involve the establishment of Soviet bases 
on Turkish territory and the partial surrender by Turkey of her 
rights of sovereignty. This, indeed, has been the policy of the 
Soviet for some time. As long ago as June, 1945, when a new 
Treaty of Friendship was under discussion, similar proposals were 
put forward, together with suggestions concerning the ceding to 
Russia of certain Turkish territory. It is certain that the new 
Turkish Government will be no more ready than was the old to 
discuss a suggestion which makes her, in effect, a vassal of the 
Soviet Union. In this she can count on the support of Great Britain 
and America, who are equally interested in preserving the inter- 
national character of the new regime. However Turkey may decide 
to reply to the Russian Note, it is fairly certain that the matter will 
be referred to an international conference, probably under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 


Chinese Puzzle 

General Chiang Kai-shek’s message to the Chinese people does 
not qualify the latest report of General Marshall, personal repre- 
sentative of President Truman in China, which is virtually an 
admission of his failure to find a compromise settlement of the 
outstanding differences separating the misnamed Communists and 
the equally misnamed National Government. General Marshall 
has several times during his long mission come nearer to success 
than any one had a right to expect, and his failure will surprise 
no one—least of all, we imagine, the United States administration, 
whose liberal supply of lerd-lease arms and equipment to General 
Chiang Kai-shek has enabled him to stall most of the demands 
of the Communists, demands not in every respect unreasonable. 
The points at issue are confused, but, broadly, relate (1) to the 
military redispositions of troops, and local government within the 
regions evacuated; (2) the control of Manchuria; (3) the reorganisa- 
tion of the Communist-Kuomintang armies; (4) the new constituent 
assembly. Or, to use the words of Madame Sun Yat-Sen, the 


General’s sister-in-law, “the tutelage period of General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Government is over, and the time has arrived for the 
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formation of a coalition government on a broad democratic basis,” 
Whether this can be attained while China and China’s Prospective 
trade interests are dominated by the high-pressure politics of the 
big Powers is at least doubtful. Meanwhile, a country desperately 
in need of internal reconstruction, impoverished by its inability to 
build up an export trade, and with its people threatened with famine 
is engaging in the costly luxury of allowing Chinese to cyt the 
throat of Chinese 


Squatters’ Rights and Duties 


Much may be said—and so far has not been said—in condemnatiog 
of the squatters who in the last few weeks have been occupying 
Government buildings and sites in various parts of the country, .. 
the first place, one of the camps at least is scheduled for other pur. 
poses ; that at Chalfont St. Giles had been prepared for the Italian 
wives of Polish soldiers. Second, some of the sites appropriated 
are unsuitable, and there are or soon will be hygienic difficulties, 
Third, and perhaps most important of all, if the sites are suitable, 
the squatters may be taking the places of families who have prior 
housing claims. Fourth, though some of the squatters are imposing 
discipline on themselves, setting up committees and collecting token 
rent, such informal self-government cannot be expected to cope with 
all the difficulties that will arise. But the chief complaint is tha 
in a society based on law the squatters, like the “ vigilantes” of 4 
few months ago, have ignored that law ; they have invaded property 
that is not theirs. It may be argued on the other side that they 
have provocation ; they have seen themselves houseless and Govern. 
ment buildings empty. When an Army site becomes redundant, 
Government departments are first asked if they need it, and, if not, 
the Ministry of Health with the local authority considers if it is fit 
for housing. All this takes time—sometimes an unconscionably 
long time. Army huts occupied by squatters near Salisbury have 
been empty six months. The situation is embarrassing for the 
authorities involved, for, though they talk of ousting squatters where 
other families have greater needs or the camps are unsuitable, it is 
not easy to move people once established—as the long history of 
squatting in this country shows. A compromise is probable. Ia 
any case, speedy action is necessary—first to provide proper services 
for the squatters allowed to remain and, secondly, to survey and 
dispose of other redundant Government premises to prevent further 
groups from taking illegal possession. 


England v. Australia 

The shortage of paper which prevents The Spectator from reviving 
just yet its pre-war practice of devoting an occasional column ,o 
sporting events also prohibits in the meantime the publication of 
anything but the distilled essence of the most crucial happenings. By 
that standard the completion of the list of seventeen English players 
to tour Australia qualifies for notice. A study of the names prompts 
the forecast that if Australia succeeds in bowling us out she 
will win the Ashes. For if our batting strength is impressive, 
our bowlers inevitably raise some doubts. The inclusion of Voce 
and Langridge, fine and experienced players as they have often 
proved themselves to be, indicates the difficulty that faced the 
selectors. They seem to have tried to solve it on a basis of safety- 
first. No fewer than twelve of the chosen are over thirty years 
of age. The selectors clearly have no intention of risking the im- 
mediate for the sake of the more distant future and building up 
the nucleus of a new team with the experience which only an 
overseas’s tour can provide. Possibly, too, they are beginning 10 
doubt the wisdom of some of their earlier choices. Ikin has not 
recently fulfilled the promise of his batting in May and June, Gibb 
had a bad lapse in the last Test against India. The inclusion of 
Edrich is also something of a gamble in spite of his recent form. 
No-one has been given more chances in big cricket without ever 
quite justifying the faith placed in his undoubted ability. For all 
that, this team under the leadership of the great Hammond gives 
evidence of the vitality of cricket in a country recovering from 
the loss of six years, and if it does not leave these shores with any 
great hope of returning with the Ashes, it will certainly leave with 
the good wishes of those who look forward with the usual mixtur?: 
of pleasure and apprehension to the series of Test matches whose 
shadow, cast before, already lies on our breakfast tables. 
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ses ae beneath the froth and iurbulence of its plenary 





sessions the steady stream of the real work of the Paris Con- 
ference is beginning to flow. The two commissions on the Italian 
reaty have met for the first time and appointed most of their 
oficials. More of these commissions, to which will fall the task 
of examining all the treaties in detail, will begin work soon, and 
by that time it is to be hoped that the surface disturbance will have 
died down. There is nothing to be gained from the conduct of 
negotiations in an atmosphere like that of the meetings of the Com- 
mission on Rules of Procedure or the later plenary sessions. The 
acrimony of those meetings in which the eastern European Allies 
met the rest in head-on collision was hardly more unhealthy than 
the exaggerated sense of relief and relaxation which pervaded the 
few sessions in which everything happened to go well. Such 
emotional extremes are not appropriate either to the business in 
hand or to the conduct of diplomacy in general and the only good 
that may be said of them is that it was possibly better to relieve 
the head of steam on matters such as the chairmanship of the Con- 
ference and voting procedure than on the clauses of the treaties. 
It was clear from the start that, behind the smoke-screen of arith- 
metic, the real issue about voting as such was whether any group 
of countries whatever should have the formally recognised right 
to ride rough-shod over a minority or to paralyse the action of a 
majority. And it is still permissible to wonder whether that question 
is really settled already. The Big Four Powers will make the treaties 
and, despite Mr. Byrnes’s promise that any recommendation having 
a two-thirds majority in the Conference will automatically get 
his support, they still have the power to do things their own way. 
Even the rather defensive bitterness which Mr. Molotov has shown 
since his proposals on voting procedure were modified may be 
an exaggeration of his own defeat. For whether recommendations 
n the Conference to the front-door with a_ two-thirds 
to the side-deor with a simple majority, or whether 
they slip up the back stairs with no majority at all outside the 
is the Big Four who will have the last word about 
them. The real trouble in the house has already appeared at 
Dumbarton Oaks, San Francisco, London, and New York. It is 
the possible exercise of a veto by any one Great Power. 


come frot 


maiority., Of 


Big Four, 


All that, for the moment, is in the background. This week’s 


business has been the hearing of the views of the ex-enemy coun- 
tries whos se - fate is to be decided. Even here emotion has played 
too large a part. ae de Gasreri had little time at his disposal in 
whic ate the Italian case, but he might well have distributed 
t more judiciously between drama on the one hand and practical 
politics on the other. In particular the crucial case of Trieste was 
not carefully hardled. It is surprising that the first suggestion that 
Trieste might be regarded as a part of Central Europe should have 


corre from Signor de Gasperi, for it is a concept which counts 
against Italy as well as Jugoslavia. It is arguable on geographical 
grounds that the port of Trieste, tucked away in a corner between 
Italy and Jugosilavia and remote from the centre and natural lines 
of communication of both alike may well be regarded primarily as 
an outlet to the sea for Austria and Czechoslovakia. Yet all Signor 
de Gasperi said, having introduced this idea, was that it raised an 
economic rather than a political problem. But to separate economic 
from political considerations in this case, of all cases, would be the 
height of folly. A political settlement of Trieste under the direc- 
tion of the United Nations would clearly be a better economic solu- 
tion than its cession to Italy or Jugoslavia. 

The Jugoslav representative did not ignore the opportunity with 
which the Italian statement presented him. He was particularly 
heavy, as was Mr. Molotov after him, on the Italian claim to 
Slough off twenty-odd years of fascism as if it were the mere 
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exterior camouflage of a basically democratic Italy. Official 


statements made during the short life of the present Italian Govern- 
ment, give some credence to the suspicion that fascism is still 
capable of being dangerous in Italy. How else can sense be made 
of recent statements that a harsh treaty would kill the new republi- 
can Government? Only Italians can destroy an Italian Govern- 
ment. And only Italians can restore fascism in Italy. If the new 
Italy is a reality then it must not represent itself as a mere crust 
surrounding a fascist core. Italy cannot have it both ways. 

The fact that the Jugoslav delegate was the first to point out 
the weaknesses of the Italian argument in no sense implies any 
great strength in his own case for the annexation of Trieste. 
Moreover, there are no sound reasons for the proposals included 
in the Russian draft statute for the new territory for a customs 
union with Jugoslavia, for Jugoslav participation in the adminis- 
tration of the railways of the area and for giving something like 
decisive powers to the local assembly at the expense of the 
governor appointed by the United Nations. To recognise non- 
Italian and non-Jugoslav interests in Trieste and to try to insulate 
the port from local quarrels is mere common sense. The Con- 
ference is going to have a difficult enough job picking its way 
through the conflicting claims, and although it would be doing 
less than justice to the victorious but suffering Jugoslavs and the 
suffering and defeated Italians if it were to invoke a plague on 
both their houses it must at least ensure that the local plagues 
of Trieste are not visited upon the rest of Europe. This implies 
an international aythority whose powers shall be real. 

The other matters so far examined at Paris are relatively minor 
compared with the settlement of Italy, but their presentation has 
nevertheless revealed some very significant attitudes, ranging from 
Russian support for the effrontery displayed in the Rumanian 


delegate’s claim for special considerate treatment for his country 
to extreme bitterness between Jugoslavia (also with Russian 
support) and Greece on the question of Albania’s right to be 


represented at the Conference. The vision is raised of a gigantic 
shunting operation in which Rumania loses territory on the north 
and gains on the south, Bulgaria is compensated by gains still 
further south and Greece, the one consistently anti-Axis country, 
is rewarded for her part in the war with abuse and loss of 
territory. It is no more than a vision, but even worse things 
have sometimes happened in the Balkans. One by one the old 
Balkan problems are being taken off the shelf and they look 
no more prepossessing now than they ever did. In fact, they 
have re-assumed the temporarily effaced feature of Russian influ- 
ence and there may be many unpleasant shocks‘in store. Statements 
which produce the horror that greeted Mr. Molotov’s attempt to 
revive the voting question must be discounted in advance 

Mr. Molotov has become the centre of a form of neurosis in the 
course of the last two years. Consequently, whenever he rises 
to present his country’s policy, the exact nature and significance 
of that policy is forgotten and all attention is centred on the 
fact that Mr. Molotov is once more opposing what somebody else 
wants. This will not do. To say that Mr. Molotov must be 
listened to dispassionately and calmly is in no sense to 
condone Russian policy. That policy may be utterly bad and 
wicked but it cannot be condemned or condoned yet, for the simple 
reason that nobody outside Russia knows exactly what it is. It 
would seem to be mere common sense to try to find out its 
nature first and form opinions about it afterwards. But in fact 
the treatment which Russian delegates receive is unlikely to elicit 
useful information. Mr. Byrnes in particular has treated the Con- 
ference to something more like a series of explosions than speeches. 
Possibly there is something in Mr. Molotov’s manner which pro- 
vokes this. Quite certainly there is something exasperating in 
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Russia’s secretiveness. But that secretiveness must be broken 
down, and since rudeness does not seem to do the trick, perhaps a 
little politeness might be tried. Once again it mast be emphasised 
that a tentative advocacy of these tactics must not be taken to 
imply any sympathy with Russian aims and methods. The aims 
are obscure and the methods are bad. Mr. Molotov’s open avowal 
that he was looking for ulterior motives in the arguments of those 
who opposed him was positively damnable. This may bea standard 
museian method. Observers of European politics may be tempted 
to think that it is a characteristic Continental method. However 
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that may be it bad and foolish method. Fy eTy political 
event is the apex of a pyramid of interlocking causes whose 
complete structure is unknown and unknowable. Certainly the 
search for the historical causes of political events must be con- 
tinuously pursued, but the idea that complete and watertight 
explanations will be found is an illusion. Consequently, Mz. 
Molotov must give less time to his quest for motives and more 
to the actual nature of our actions. And we must do the same, 
always remembering that we know even less about what the 
Russians are doing than they know about what we are doing. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ANUS has left London for a well-earned holiday and for the next 

three weeks these notes will come to you from an altogether lower 
level. The finger of his deputy can by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion be said to be on the pulse of affairs. I am in the confidence 
neither of our rulers nor of their opponents, Ambassadors do not 
invite me to luncheon and though I once knew a Bishop he died, 
I am sorry to say, some years ago. Long absence from these shores 
during the war has destroyed what small I ever had of 
understanding about Bretton Woods and though I know, now, that 
Dumbarton Oaks is not connected with the Kentucky Derby I 
apprehend nothing else about it. But it were otiose to dwell 
further upon disabilities which will speak all too plainly for them- 
selves: the proof of the egg-powder is in the omelette. 


chance 


* * * * 

I would like to have gone to Canterbury last week. The cricket 
would not have drawn me, for I do not really enjoy watching the 
game played in the middle distance. I like to be near enough, as 
you are in village matches, to see the colour of the players’ braces, 
to hear the terrible oaths which burst from their lips when, as 
epeatedly happens, they drop a catch. No, what I would have liked 
10 do would have been tc look in on the Old Stagers. Years and 
their Canterbury Week productions. 

Mine was not an exacting role; I may have had two lines to say, 
It was off, rather than on the stage 


ears ago I played in one of 


but I think it was only one. 
that I enjoyed being an Old Stager 
Amateur Dramatic Society in existence, was 
the I Zingari. The 
the original idea being that 
acted by night. But experience 


This, reputedly the 
sister foundation 
two in fact started as one over I00 years ago, 
members played cricket by day and 
proved that a good team was not 
always, can in fact hardly ever have been, a strong cast, and the I Z 
gradually faded out es actors, their functions as such being taken 
ver by the Old Stagers, who however were, and still are, I Zingari 
for the duration of Cricket Week. Now it is (I believe) a rule that 
all I Zingari shall, during that week, wear the club colours at all 
times and this rule is faithfully, even fanatically obeyed by the yrs 
For one week in the vear they not only wear the I.Z. 1 
during the day, but they wear an I.Z. bow with their dinner fader 
in the evening and when they put on tails a broad sash of scarlet, 
yellow and black streams athwart their snowy shirt fronts. The 
whole thing is very childish in a way and I shouldn’t like to have to 
explain it to a foreigner ; but it is an agreeable, quaint, and I am 
quite sure immortal tradition and it is sad that the Fountain Hotel, 
where the Old Stagers had a club-room full of albums and atmos- 
phere, stopped a direct hit during an air raid. 


Stagers. 


* * * * 


that far-off Canterbury Week that 


been during I 
interjection) throug h 
I 
t 


no doubt, my single 
the jungle of sweet chestnut on the ridge above 
remember noticing at the time what dense cover it made. 
remember foreseeing that a decade later I should be 
stocking subterranean hideouts in its remoter thickets with high 
explosive, bully beef and other sinews of guerilla warfare while 
overhead, almost unnoticed by us, the R.A.F. fought a battle, victory 


ve (or, as we thought, postpone) the need 


It must have 
first drove (conning, 
Chilham. 

I don’ 


feverishly 


could alone remc 


It’s very odd, the things 


in which 


for a British maquis. one finds oneself doing. 


I tought a brace of jeeps last week, at a Ministry of 
a glimpse of state-ownership at work was not 


: Supply 
auction, for £250. 





inspiring. Here was a vast dump of U.S. Army equipment—millions 
of cigarettes, tons a tons of chocolate, every conceivable sort of 


thing inc! uding the several acres of assorted vehicles now released 
for sale. The Treasury, I take it, bought all this stuff. I wonder 
when they bought it, and if it was really necessary to leave so much 
useful property lying about in the open quite so long? The Ministry 
of Supply have now started to sell it (a process which, an official 
told me, is expected to take two years). The dump lies in the 
heart of an agricultural district and there was a large attendance of 
farmers, whose interests the Minister of Agriculture, at a sale 
arranged by one of his colleagues, might be expected to have at 
heart, for if a farmer needs a cheap lorry it is all to the good that 
he should have one. The vehicles were certainly cheap but the only 
guide to their condition, which varied widely, was the catalogue. 
rhis merely said “Lot 111: 1 Dodge truck 6 x 6.” You could 
go and have a look at Lot 111; read the speedometer, which might 
or might not give you the mileage done, depending on whether or 
not it was broken ; see whether the battery had been removed by 
the Americans (they almost all had, for some unknown reason) and 
whether the rotor arm had been stolen, which was often the case; 
and then go and bid for Lot 111. If you got it you were not allo wed 
tO tow it away unul five days later, by which time—judging 
what I saw going on—you would be very lucky indeed if the spare 





wheel, the tools and other detachable parts were still on board. 
irs was that most of 
scrap the duds and 


‘ mare 
I for my part was 


main result of this state of the vehicles went 
to dealers 






; they will vehicles, 





umioac the rest on [0 
lucky 
purchases until 
lorry and found 
exception. The | 


t ic at a huge profit. 
Ignorant of the regulation which forbids you to remove vour 
ip: days later, I turned up 
ympai athetic official who was prepared to make an 
« security police,” who are supposed to protect the 
dump against pilferers, slightly damaged one of my jeeps while help- 
ing to load it on to the lorry. They were very contrite, and when I 
got home I found in the back of it a rubber cushion, a spade, a 
battery and a spare wheel which I did not remember to have beea 
there before. 


the same evening with a 





* * * * 

This is the season at which a great part of the population of thes: 
islands faces, and once more fails to solve, the problem of how 
to get the sand off its feet before putting on its shoes and socks. 
If you are reading these words at the seaside you have, probably, 
enly to lift your eyes to watch their dilemma. Some have laved 
and shod one foot (a simple operation) and are now hopping 
madly up and down, trying to dry the other foot in mid-air and 
then insert it—still in mid-air—into the pendent sock. Others— 
perhaps taught by painful experience how many things can go wrong 
with this ambitious approach to the problem—are sitting far above 
high-water mark, laboriously transferring from their shins to theif 
the several thousand extra particles with which their progress 
safetv has coated their extremities. There is a solution 
roblem. I came across it in a cove in West Africa where, 
repared to dress, re suddenly materialised a squad of 
children who, causing us to sit down, 
feet, which did the trick nicely. Small 
many cases, I imagine, be trained to perform 
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By JULIAN HUXLEY 


ITH the death of H. G. Wells, it is as if an epoch had 
W come to an end, though one would be hard put to it to define 
. precisely Or give it a name. It is difficult to realise that Wells 
was a student "under T. H. Huxley, and had started publishing 
woks before Queen Victoria celebrated her Diamond Jubilee. In 
gite of this, we may pert haps call Wells the exponent par excellence 
post- Vict srianism—restless, intellectual, critical and yet construc- 

His entry in Who’s Who lists just over 100 publications—more 
year for 50 years. In this astonishing output, there 
ye really four different Wellses—Wells the novelist, Wells the 
sientific story-teller, Wells the commentator, pamphleteer and 
prophet, and Wells the encyclopaedist—and each of the four was 


ot 
rive. 
than two a 


gutstanding 

The first Wells has earned a permanent place in English literature 
with Kipps and Tono-Bungay and Mr. Polly. The second Wells 
has given us the best scientific romances ever wri itten ; think of The 

War of the Worlds, The Food of the Gods, The Is sland of Dr. 
Moreau, The Time Machine, The Stolen Bacillus, The Crystal Egg, 
The Valley of the Spiders, The Man Who Could Work Miracles. 
The third Wells popularised Socialism in its Fabian days, gave the 
most astonishing forecasts of future warfare (incidentally demon- 
grating how embarrassing it is for a prophet’s-prophecies to be not 
suiy realised but left behind by events), showed himself a master 
of satire in All Aboard for Ararat, and a master of the Utopian tech- 
nique in A Modern Utopia, and threw out comments on the Russian 
evolution, on modern trends in education, on religion, on world 
organisation, on the frustration of the Great assiniats and a great 
many other topics of the present and the future. 


A number of his books, of course, were essentially pamphlets, or 
tracts for the times, but cast in fictional form. Thus Joan and Peter 
was a pamphlet on education, The New Machiavelli on contempor- 
ary politics, William Clissold on the industrial magnate, Mr. Britling 
on the last war and the mental upheaval it provoked. (Incidentally 
I may recall that Mr. Britling suffered from a really remarkable piece 
of mistranslation. The French edition appeared with the title 
“Monsieur Britling voit clair”—an interesting testimony to the 
subtlety of English and the difficulty for a foreigner of distinguishing 
between “ sees it through” and “sees through it.”) His Experiment 
in Autobiography, too, keeps on breaking out of autobiography in 
the strict sense into commentary on general ideas or particular events. 

Finally, the fourth Wells planned and largely executed an aston- 
ishing trilogy of comprehensive works on world history, on general 
biology and on economics and sociology. Wells the encyclopaedis: 
received some hard knocks from specialists and pedants. But the 
best comment on this side of his work was made to me by a reason- 
ably eminent history don at one of our older universities, who, after 
criticising the Outline of History up and down dale, eventually burst 
out with the confession that he would rather have produced that 
one work than all he had actually written or was ever likely to write 
Undoubtedly Wells’ instinct was right in this matter. By 1920, the 
old unity of approach had been smashed by the advance of science, 
but the new knowledge had been built up in a series of largely 
thought-tight compartments, with forbidding barriers of jealous 
specialist professionalism round each. Wells felt the urgent need 
for unification, for synthesis, for the recovery of a single world-view. 
And he did more than any single man to lay the foundations for 
such a synthesis—foundations on which the new building of unified 
knowledge is now beginning to rise. For the last decade or so he 
had been pressing for a new world encyclopaedia. This project 
remains as yet unrealised, though during the recent war ‘¢ 
zot together a distinguished committee and managed to make 
formulate a comprehensive and valuable document on the 
Rights of Man. 

We must not forget Wells’ excursions into the practical field. 
of the tank secured for him a place > War Invent 
f world war was by no means 


1 the 


Board, while during the first 








least successful member of the interesting group of men engaged on 
official propaganda under Northcliffe. And if Wells was 
remarkable in what I may call the spatial extent of his 
interests and achievements, his evolution in time was no less 


remarkable. The son of the gardener and professional cricketer and 
the lady’s maid and housekeeper; the draper’s and the chemist’s 
assistant; the grant-earning student and uncertificated assistant 
master ; the teacher-in-training under T. H. Huxley ; the voracious 
reader and pursuer of ideas ; the ardent young Socialist ; the young 
man whom a smashed kidney and a threat of T.B. turned into 3 
writer; the explorer of personal relationships with women, 6 
brilliantly if incompletely described in the Autobiography ; the ex- 
plorer of the world of knowledge and thought, of intelligent antici- 
pations ; the adventurer into the fringes and foundations of politics 
and practical affairs; the fervent internationalist of the first 
world war and after; the theoretical planner, but the critic of - 
planning as he found it in Russia ; and finally the deliberate encyclo- 
paedist. 

Wells, like everyone else, had his gaps and his defects. Lenin’s 
reported labelling of him as a bourgeois little Philistine was an 
exaggeration, perhaps provoked by Wells’ indubitably provocative 
manner of arguing at their interview ; but it had (as Wells himself 
acknowledges with regard to his version of the remark—* incurably 
middle-class”) a grain of truth in it. Wells liked good music and 
handsome architecture and pleasant paintings and interior decoration 
(though I do not recall any interest in poetry, or any mention of it 
in the Autobiography), but I am sure that at the back of his mind 
there was the conviction that devotion of all one’s energies to art or 
music Or poetry was in some way an inferior vocation compared 
to the pursuits of knowledge or of ideas, or to the application of ideas 
in practice. 

In all spheres, the sciences as well as the arts, he could not bear 
to see people of great gifts insensitive to the pain of the world. This 
was a sentiment which took an even deeper hold on him with the 
passage of time. In the intellectual sphere, his intensely quick mind 
was apt to be impatient of anything slow or plodding, however 
necessary such activities might be in the building up of the edifice 
of science and learning. But these were the defects of his qualities. 
Without them he would have been unable to achieve that comprehen- 
sive range over the whole world of the intellect which was the chief 
secret of his effectiveness. His activity overflowed into his personal 
life. He wrote two books about the “Floor Games” he invented 
for his sons—or rather to play with his sons. It was a memorable 
experience to participate in his “ Barn Game ”at Easton Glebe, and 
equally memorable to enjoy his hospitality near Grasse and share his 
motoring enthusiasms in the neighbouring country. 


H. G. Wells was a rare combination of scientist and humanist. 
If his agility of mind and the insatiable range of his interests stood 
in the way of that focussing of energy on a particular problem which 
is needed for successful scientific research, yet he certainly was one 
of the chief agents in bringing the free curiosity and the experimental 
spirit of modern science to bear upon political and social thoughe 
and action. And if, as I have suggested, he tended to underrate 
some activities such as the arts, it is certainly true that his intensely 
human nature and broadly humanist interests kept him from any 
narrowness of scientific or intellectualist approach. 

So much of what he fought for is today taken for granted and 
accepted as part of our general outlook that the magnitude of his 
contribution may sometimes be overlooked by his juniors, the 
younger generation. Certainly the generation which was younger 
in the war of 1914-1918 knew that he had been a potent agent in 
their intellectual and social liberation. In any case, do not let us 
forget what that contribution was—nothing less than having 
done more than any man of the century to alter 


f modern thought, and to alter it in a progressive 
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A NEW VIEW OF PALESTINE 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
A DVICE or criticism from an American on the Palestinian issue 


SPECTATOR, 


will hardly be welcome in Britain at the present moment. 
The dwellers of these isles feel that the very rub of this problem, 
as indeed of a few other problems, is that official America is more 
ready to offer advice than to assume responsibility ; and there may 
seem no good reason to put up with more of the same from an 
unofficial source. I will venture, nevertheless, to offer some critical 
remarks on this issue because I ‘am greatly concerned for good 
relations between Britain and America, and this issue threatens to 
sow as much discord between us as the Irish issue did some decades 
ago. I must warn the reader that my opinions on this subject 
are not typically American, as I have had rather more intimate 
relations with Jewish leaders than most Americans. But I hasten 
to add that there is a wide gulf between British and American 
opinion on the question of Palestine, quite apart from Jewish senti- 
ment, and that non-Zicnist Jews have become almost as embittered 
as the Zionists. Since, im my opinion, Britain has a greater fund 
of both wisdom and experience in international*relations to draw 
on than my own nation, and since I set great store on the leader- 
ship of Britain in the reconstrucuon of the shattered world, I regret 
the more that upon this issue she is dissipating her influence in the 
liberal circles of America. 

Let me enumerate my indictments, which are not all upon the 
same level of importance: (1) American Jews would, I believe, have 
accepted a partition scheme ; but why did the scheme offered have 
to fall short of the proposals of the Peel Report of 1937? A scheme 
which neither guarantees a rapid absorption of 100,000 displaced 
persons, nor gives the Jews the hope of a secure haven, is naturally 
unacceptable, particularly when it comes at the end of years of 
frustration. There is furthermore not sufficient finality in the 
scheme to avoid endless tensions in the future 2) The rigorous 
action taken against the Jewish Agency was politically wrong, because 
it makes future work between the British and Jewish authorities 
extremely difficult. The White Paper which justifies these suppres- 
sive measures by purporting to link the Jewish Agency with ter- 
roristic acts is not completely convincing, because no clear proof 
is given that the cryptic messages really had the meaning which the 
Even if they had, the kind of disaffection 


interpretors gave them. 
If a govern- 


which they suggested is not cured by pure suppression. 
the source of its 


element of consent as 


a vicious circle when it seeks to 


ing power loses every 
authority, it becomes involved in 
supply the defect by the show of more force. 

The demand upon the Jewish Agency to yield or to help find 
the criminals responsible for the King David Hotel cutrage was 
unrealistic, not only because it followed so lard after the rigorous 
action taken against the Agency, but also because it plays into the 
hands of the extremists who want to make the position of the 
moderates in the Agency untenable. 3) The 


King David Hotel 
has created an almost hvsterical attitude in large circles of 


outrage 
British public opinion and British officialdom, wiih a consequent 
anti-Semitism. The shocking anti-Semitic remarks of a 
general only mildly this connection it 

American travellers friendly to Britain, 


rise in 
British 
might be observed that many . 
including the late Wendell Willkie, have reported strong anti-Jewish 
bias among British Middie East. Only a few of 
these have recognised the creative role which Jewish energy and 
skill might play in this part of the world if it had some anchor of 
security there. The whole reaction to the dastardly 
Jewish extremists lacks balance because this act of violence is not 
All of us forget too easily that millions 


were disavowed. In 


officials in the 


action of the 


set in proper perspective 
of Jews have been slaughtered in Europe in the past 
It would be surprising if some had not been driven to the point of 


decade. 


psychopathic desperation. 
(4) Until! Mr. Churchill and Mr. R. H. S. Crossman mentioned 
House of Commons, I had seen no 


the strategic question in the 


admission anywhere of the strategic interests which Britain has in 
Palestine and which may have become the more important, as Mr. 
Churchill suggested, since Egypt has been abandoned as a military 
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base. I know that it ill becomes a member of 
nation to accuse another of “cant,” since both are regarded ac 
equally guilty of this sin by non-Anglo-Saxons. I don’t think th . 
is anything to be ashamed of in these strategic necessities. } ae 
fusion is increased by the denia! of the obvious. aad 


one Anglo-Saxon 


There is, I know, not sufficient consideration in America die 
of Arab rights or of the embarrassment of Britain in dealing wid 
the Arab world. I find it baffling, on the other hand. that the 
average person here speaks of Arab “ opinion” without susecstins 
that such opinion is limited to a small circle of feudal ovestonde 
that there is no middle-class in this world and that the miserabl« 
masses are in such abject poverty that an opinion is an impossible 
luxury for them. One difficulty with the Arab problem is that she 
kind of technical and dynamic civilisation which the Jews might 
have helped to introduce and which should have the support of 
American capital, and which would include river-devel pment, soil- 
conservation and use of native power, would not be icceptable to 
the Arab chieftains though beneficial to the Arab masses. It would 
have therefore to be imposed provisionally, but would have a chance 
of ultimate acceptance by the masses. 

One would have thought that a Labour Government would have 
shown a greater concern for the social economic problems of this 
decadent feudal economy. The Government has not even shaken 
the uncritical relation of British officialdom to it. All such criticisms 
do not, however, solve any problem. The Palestinian problem can- 
not be solved without considering Arab rights and without engaging 
American responsibility in the whole undertaking. The two pio- 
blems are related because Arabs can be given an adequate quid pr 
quo only if there is a large-scale economic development of the 
whole region which will lift the economic life of the area. 

Undertakings adequate for such a solution must naturally be 
supported by large American contributions. The first steps in this 
direction have just been taken in the proposals of the joint British- 
American Committee. But they ask for an American grant for 
Arab economic development zt a moment when the Jews are left 
unsatisfied. The reaction of American Jews will be negative, 
and the sentiment of the Congress will probably be similar. The 
opportunity has been missed to deal with the issue in a large way. 

Peshaps the failure to achieve Anglo-American co-operation on 
this issue rests primarily with America. I have frequenily criticised 
American Jews for merely making demands upon Britain without 
also giving our Own nation some idea of what it ought to contribute 
economically to make a fair bargain with the Arabs possible. But 
the Jews ought not to have had the primary responsibility for such 
proposals, since making them exposed them to the charge that they 
were unduly involving us in Middle Eastern affairs for 
advantage. The proposals should have from 
American groups interested in the issue. All this has been neglected 


their own 


: 
come non-Jewish 


Now an American coniribution to Arab economic development is 
requested by the Joint Committee when the prospect of favourable 
action is minimal. The whole problem is now in such a hopeless 


muddle that one may well despair of a solunon. If a soluiicn is 


to be found at all it will have to be on higher level of joint 
responsibility between Britain and America than any proposal yei 
contemplated. I know it is the belief in Britain that America is 
primarily guilty in shirking responsibility. But I mus: confess 
that I am not certain whether joint responsibility was _ really 


desired in the past, and I am not whether it is really 


desired now. 


quite sure 
These criticisms are made with embarrassment by one who has 
a lively sense of the British difficulties in the present world situaiion 
You are voked together with two giant but adolescent nations, one 
of which is just emerging from isolationism and the viher of which 
is crawling back ihto isolation. Both seem to throw their 
about in irresponsible fashion. The one seems to reject friendships, 
while the other subjects its friends t6 the greatest tests of forbear- 
ince. I may say that, despite some similarities between Russian 
and American behaviour, I still think that the view, frequently heard 
on the British Left, that you have more in common with 2 
“ Socialist” Russia than with 
But these comparisons are not 


puwe! 


a capitalist America, is nonsense. 
immediately pertinent. The point 
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js that Britain, working with such partners, must find very great 
perplexities in seeking for a stable world. But all the general 
sdvantages which Britain has do not insure it virtue on every issue. 
On the Palestinian issue you are in danger of poisoning relations 
poth in the Middle East and between our two nations. 


SOUTH ITALIAN PROBLEM 
By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
HEN we in England learn about the history of Italy the 

W sors usually comes to a neat end with the unification of the 
country in 1870. In Italy itself, since the days when Garibaldi and 
his friends drove out the Bourbons and presented Naples and Sicily 
to the ruler of Piedmont, the problem of the South has been 
proverbial ; indeed, to many Northerners it became almost academic 
as the hope of a practical solution seemed to fade. While agrecing 
toa more liberal constitution than that concocted by Bismarck for 
Germany, the House of Savoy—unlike Bismarck—imposed a 
foolishly over-centralised administrative system upon the new 
kingdom of Italy. This is the historical justification of the popular 
condemnation of the dynasty in the referendum held a month or so 
ago, for from many points of view this grave royal error led inevitably 
to the strange alliance of Victor Emmanuel with Benito Mussolini 
and to the centralistic orgies of Fascism. 

Fundamentally the problem of the South is one of abject and 
hopeless poverty. The Fascists denied and -.obscured its existence, 
but with the fall of Fascism it inevitably emerged in all its nakedness 
for the unhappy Republic of 1946 to face. Sicily and especially 
the Southern mainland have poor soil and a wretched climate. A 
degenerate feudalism has countenanced agricultural deterioration 
and widespread illiteracy. Neglected river-beds and incompetent 
deforestation have caused a state of almost chronic malaria in many 
villages, and this in its turn has led to human deterioration, thus 
completing a circle which is tragic rather than vicious. In the 
prosperous period around the beginning of this century, when a 
remarkable industrial expansion took place in Northern Italy, the 
Southerners had little share in the fruits, but it was a time when 
they could emigrate freely to America, and the dollars they brought 
or sent back relieved the extraordinary poverty of their homes. At 
the same time the over-centralised administrative system brought 
Southerners small official jobs all over the country, jobs left open 
by Northerners who preferred to go into industry. This was un- 
fortunate because the Milanese, with their admirable municipal! 
traditions, resented Neapolitan and Sicilian officials who, like most 
people with a background of squalid misery, were almost certain 
to be dirty and corrupt. Italian officials from Naples and Sicily 
were a grievance in the South Tyrol in 1920 before they received 
oppressive instructions from the Fascist régime. While centralisation 
meant that the fiscal system weighed far too heavily on the indigent 
South, one of the grievances against the able ruie of Giolitti in the 
period preceding the first world war was the manner in which he 
exploited Southern conditions for electoral purposes. Nothing 
perhaps did more to discredit democratic methods which worked 
well in Northern and Central Italy than the exasperation created by 
Giolitti’s “ made ” majoritizs in the South, whose poverty nourished 
political corruption even in the days of prosperity. 

The Fascist period intensified the Southern problem. The State, 
represented by ignorant and ambitious party careerists housed in 
enormous new buildings which contrasted grimly with the miserable 
habitations of the local population, became more than ever the 
people’s enemy. The Fascist Government, fascinated by the mirage 
of Italian self-sufficiency, insisted that the peasants should grow 
wheat on poor Southern soil which was suitable only for olive-trees 
and pasture ; the peasants, not the Government, had to foot the bill. 
At the same time emigration possibilities were greatly reduced. This 
was not the fault of Mussolini, but in 1629, at the time of the 
American slump, his propagandists enticed back to Italy with stories 
of its flourishing condition many who could have continued to live 
comfortably in the United States and who were then never able to 
leave the poverty of Apulia or Lucamia again. And then came five 
years of war and two of invasion and battle and destruction. If 
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anyone had managed to save a few lire they no longer had value, 
and such efforts which had previously been made to fight malaria 
had come to an end. A few more fortunate Southern peasants 
who had been given land in Libya took refuge in Italy when 
Libya was conquered by the British, and from that day to this it 
has been strictly isolated from Italy so that these people, too, have 
relapsed into beggary and every hope of emigration even to Africa 
has died away. 

Linked with the problem of the poverty of Southern Italy is its 
psychological problem which is difficult to put into Western words ; 
it would probably be easier to express it in Chinese. A brilliant 
analysis of the peasants’ state of mind in the province of Lucania 
has, however, been achieved quite recently in a book entitled Cristo 
si é fermato a Eboli, and from this I propose to quote unblushingly. 
Its author, Carlo Levi, is one of the many Italians about whom it 
might be better to know more before condemning Italy or con- 
founding the Italians with the Germans. He was born in Turin, 
almost as far from the atmosphere of Southern Italy as it is possible 
to imagine. A doctor who then turned painter, he was scarcely 
twenty when Mussolini became head of the government, and it 
would have been easy enough for him as an artist to avoid conflict 
with the régime. But already in 1934 he was arrested for anti- 
Fascist activity, then set free and re-arrested in 1935, and Sent as @ 
confinato to an utterly wretched village in Lucania until 1936. 
His book is about his life there, and is written without tendentious- 
ness or lamentation but with profound comprehension, and it is 
far more illuminating than a library of political or academic tomes. 


In that seat of malaria he went back to doctoring, and few were 
the peasants’ cottages to which he was not summoned. Each so-called 
cottage consisted of one room, and he describes how, as he operated 
on a patient lying on the one bed in which the whole family had to 
sleep, he had to avoid a baby swinging in a hammock at the level 
of his head, while the pigs and chickens ran out between his legs 
from under the bed. Above this same bed almost invariably hung 
pictures, never of the King or the Duce, but of the peasants’ chosen 
tutelary deities, a local Madonna with a black face and a smiling 
President Roosevelt, the Madonna, as Levi writes, an archaic 
goddess of the earth, and the President a smiling Zeus from another 
world. One easily supposes that Southern Italy is priest-ridden, 
but the priests on the whole have far less contact with the people 
than in the North. As Levi shows, the Lucanian peasants have a 
primitive pre-Christian mentality which he suggests has never really 
changed since the peasants who resisted Aeneas. They believe in 
the power of a number of deities and devils (and among the latter 
is the State) who cannot be resisted. Nearly always their attitude 
is one of timeless Oriental resignation, for they are without the 
Western emotion of hope. What about President Roosevelt, then? 
It seems that those who come back from America are completely 
untouched by the experience ; only those who remain in the other 
world become Western. To the Southern peasant Turin and Milan 
are almost equally remote, for there, too, reign hope and activity. 


When the referendum between monarchy and republic was held 
last June, both Italy and the world were reminded of the gravity of 
the problem of the South. The republic won, but the monarchy 
had the majority in the provinces of the South, and cnlookers grew 
sceptical for the country’s political unity. But why was the South 
against the republic? For a number of reasons. Great poverty 
is easy to corrupt and easy to intmidate. War and black-marketing 
have made Naples more corrupt than ever, and the monarchists and 
their Fascist friends easily bought up the Neapolitan gangster 
network of influence. ‘The peasants of Apulia were poorer and 
more ailing and timid than ever, and from Bari headquarters it was 
easy to send out terrorising toughs. But apart from all this many 
peasants in the South instinctively voted against the republic as 
something which would wish to impose upon them those alien hopes, 
the progressive ideas of the North. In the same way they had 
resisted their own Liberals as well as the Piedmontese soldiers 
in the days of brigandage in the ’sixties. Just as they had clung to 
the vicious Bourbon régime then, so now they voted for their old 
enemy, the House of Savoy, because monarchy was symbolically 
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familiar and government is sure to be oppressive anyway. 
Roosevelt, yes ; but his republic is Olympian. 

There were many other elements in the Southern voting. Naples 
showed itself to be the last stronghold of the anarchically individual- 
istic Italian Liberal Party, which had been anti-Bourbon because 
anti-clerical, but was hostile to the republic because the republic 
was sure to be Socialist in tendency. Where people did break away 
—and it happened often enough that they did—from Southern 
tradition, they were more inclined to vote Communist than Socialist, 
whereas in the North the Socialists were well ahead. This was in 
part only violence of reaction, but also perhaps bore some relation 
to the more fatalistic Communist creed. There was no fundamental 
danger of separatism even in Sicily, where the republican vote was 
in fact fairly large, for none of these people wishes not to be Italian. 
Indeed, the Neapolitans are already warm republican loyalists, since 
their local pride was flattered by the election of the Neapolitan, 
De Nicola, as President. : 

It happens that the best political ideas of the republic today 
consist in the rejection of Mazzini’s too great insistence upon 
administrative unity in favour of a high degree of regional decentral- 
isation. These ideas were worked out in the days of the resistance 
of Northern Italy to the Germans between 1943 and 1945, that 

lorious but little-read page of recent Italian history of which the 
South was blankly unaware. Indeed, the country was physically 
divided by the battle-front at the time, and morally more so than 
ever before. The higher birth-rate of the South makes its problems 
ever more acute, and the Peace Treaty is to deprive Italy of a part of 
only its Northern population. But if the Constituent Assembly 
which is now at work can give practical form to the plans for decen- 
tralisation, then even the peasants of Lucania, as Carlo Levi, too, 
believes, may discover some hope in a communal life in which they 
also participate. 


UNEASY FRANCE 


By D. R. GILLIE 


HE three-party coalition, by which France cannot but be 
governed so long as there is no important shift of opinion or 
some change in the electoral system has never had many admirers. 
It has fewer than ever today. M. Bidault must sometimes congratu- 
Jate himself in Cabinet meetings that he has been condemned during 
#0 much of his career to sit in international conferences, for this 
experience seems peculiarly good training for a French Prime 
Minister at the present moment. The Kremlin’s fear of a western 
bloc finds an equivalent in the French Communists’ fear that the 
M.R.P. and the Socialists should draw too closely together. The 
alternating fear of Germany and fear of one’s allies in international 
politics finds its equivalent in the fear of inflation alternating with 
anxiety that stabilised wages, combined with a constant rise of prices, 
will lead to a transfer of political allegiance by a section of the 
working-class as between the coalition parties. The lack of common 
allied policy and the zoning system in Germany have their equivalents 
in the lack of policy of the Government as a whole and the entrench- 
ment of parties in various ministries to which they seem to be acquir- 
ing chartered rights. In spite of it all, no doubt the energy of the 
French people and the able direction of certain services (notably the 
railways) are steadily producing progress towards French recovery 
to which there is no equivalent on the international scene, but the 
lack of coherence, of community in political outlook constantly 
threatens to set limits to this progress. 
It can scarcely be said of M. Georges Bidault that there has been 
a noticeable increase under his premiership in the tendency of the 
parties (more particularly of the Communist Party) to treat the 
Government coalition as a fact so firmly based that there is no need 
to observe rules for gentlemanly behaviour in party-warfare. M. 
Bidault has less political experience than M. Gouin, but a more 
commanding personality. His principal difficulty is that he has to 
attend international conferences while negotiating with parties. But 
the cause of the increasing party tension has little to do with the 
personality of the Premier. The most obvious source of the trouble 
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is the fact that France will hold her third elections this autumn, this 
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time not for a Constituent Assembly with a seven-months life b 
for a Parliament that will sit five years. The results wil] be mock 
more permanent than before. But the access of demagogy in the ii 
two months would scarcely have been so serious if the political “te 
before the country had not been So grave ; and these issues are am 
creasingly connected with foreign policy. In spite of the growing 
anxiety of the masses on this score, votes are certainly being sought 
mainly on internal political grounds; but the Preoccupations of 
leaders are certainly mainly international. 

Thus the Communist leaders of the French trade unions, when 
they suddenly reversed their policy and asked for a 25 per cent 
wage-increase, were no doubt thinking of the elections ; but they 
were also thinking of M. Blum’s return from U.S.A. with a Joan 
agreement which might link France to the American economy. The 
price and wage level in France will have a decisive influence on 
France’s ability to enter into a system of relatively free exchange 
with the Western Powers. The trade union leaders did indeed 
declare that they were opposed to all price increases, but they relaxed 
this attitude to a considerable extent during the National Economic 
Conference with regard to industrial goods, and they made no objec- 
tion to a demand for a very important increase of agricultural prices 
put forward by the farmers’ representatives. The Communist atti- 
tude on the whole wage question has been a model of skilful 
duplicity. Having agreed as a party to a 15 per cent. ceiling to the 
increase of the nation’s wages bill, they allowed their party colleagues 
in the trade union movement to reach agreements in the National 
Economic Conference which set this at naught—the representatives 
of the State found themselves quite helpless at this conference jn 
face of those of the big economic interests, labour, agriculture and 
the industrial employers—and then used the conclusions of the con- 
ference as an excuse to free themselves from their commitments. 
Finally, the M.R.P. Finance Minister, who defended himself perhaps 
unwisely against violent Conimunist Press criticism of the proposals 
for raising State employees’ salarics which he had made to the 
Government, and which were rejected for something much nearer 
the Communist demands, found himself the object next day of a 
long denunciation by the Communist Vice-Premier, M. Thorez. 
No opposition leader could have been more hostile. 

This quarrel has been followed by a violent wrangle over military 
credits. The M.R.P. Minister for the Armed Forces, M. Michelet, 
for a number of reasons, many of which are quite outside his control 
—the Communist Minister for Pensions bears responsibility for 
one—has been unable to reduce the army to the figures laid down 
under the Gouin Government, and army expenditure will in conse- 
quence be, it is stated unofficially, 18 milliards in excess of estimates. 
To read the Communist and near-Communist Press and some of the 
less scrupulous Socialist organs you would think that somebody had 
pocketed the money, and that it would have been quite easy t 
spend the same sum on the civil servants. 

To these and other quarrcls conducted in a manner which would 
normally be quite incompatible with membership of a Government 
coalition must be added the series of measures taken by the Com- 
munists to glorify themselves as the only faithful representatives of 
the spirit of resistance. First came the proposal to unseat three of 
the newly-elected Deputies, including M. Paul Reynaud and M. 
Edouard Daladier, for purely political reasons. In France it is 
traditionally the Chamber that adjudicates on cases of disputed 
election results. In this case there was no technical ground for 
disputing any of these three elections. There were no allegations 
of improper practices; only of “criminal” political behaviour if 
the past. The Assembly was called upon to declare M. Reynaud 
unfit to sit in Parliament because he had introduced Marshal Pétain 
into his Government and M. Daladier because he had negotiated 
the Munich Agreement and outlawed the Communists in Septem- 
ber, 1939—both men having acted as they did with overwhelming 
approval from the nation at the time. The Communists seemed 
quite indifferent to the fact that their action opened a debate in 
which it was inevitably recalled to the nation that the Communists 
themselves had called for peace at the expense of a partitioned 
Poland at the end of September, 1939; that they had called for 
military disobedience throughout the first Battle of France and had 
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ipplied to the Gestapo in July, 1940, for permission to republish 


the Humanite : 
This was followed by the resignation of the Communists from 


the panel of ninety-eight Deputies, from which the Jurymen- 
assessors in the High Court trials are drawn, in protest against 
the acquittal ol M. Flandin. On the same day that M. Molotov in 
what used to be the French Senate was demanding that a five-to- 

wo majority should be reversed to please his Government, M. 
Duclos in the Chamber demanded that a three-to-one majority 
should bow to the Communist demand for a revision of the High 
Court statute on the ground that it could not sit legally without 
the Communist jurymen. This demand was rejected. The whole 
activity of the Communist Party at the present moment suggests 
that they have abandoned the hope of infiltration into the mass of 
non-party voters ; that they are concentrating on making their party 
into a shock troop without the help of which it will be extremely 
dificult for any Cabinet to control labour and therefore to govern. 
They are thus preparing themselves either for putting a brutal brake 
on any movement of the Government to a position that would incon- 
venience the Soviet Government, or for going into opposition with 
demagogic éclat leaving a very weak Government in power. 

Of M. Molotov’s theses on Germany the French Communist Party 
has adopted all except his rejection of the detachment of the Ruhr 
from the Reich. This enables them, first of all, to advertise their 
purely theoretic) independence trom Moscow, and secondly to force 
the Government to cling to the point in its foreign policy which 
makes a close understanding with England difficult. At the same 
time the anti-British campaign under Communist auspices has been 
intensified. Britain, M. Thorez (who is after all vice-Prime Minister) 
has told an immense audience, is depriving France of coal from the 
Ruhr for reasons she dare not avow. Britain is out to save the Ruhr 
magnates. This can scarcely surprise those readers of the Communist 
weekly Action who learnt from its pages the other day that reactionary 
Britain will first know the benefits of social insurance next October! 

This increasingly tense effort of the French Communists syn- 
chronises with the stiffening of Soviet policy throughout Europe. It 
is faced in France with growing distrust of the Soviet Union, but not 
by any desire that France should take sides. Even if General de 
Gaulle is now proposing that France should draw closer to England, 
it is in the hope that the two countries together will have more 
chance of remaining neutral if war breaks out between U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. in the Far East. And if General de Gaulle’s popularity is 
definitely on the rise he is still without organised support in the 
country. Yet this still timid reaction of French opinion has been 
enough to put the Communist Party on what may almost be called 
a war-footing. 


THE PROCESSION 


By KATHARINE GORDON - 

T was the Sunday after Corpus Christi, and they were having a 
| procession at the Catholic Church, “ weather permitting.” Cam- 
bridge has been for generations a centre of religion, and its Catholic 
Church is generally called just that. It has an authority and a 
position denied to St. Aloysius at Oxford. People cycle to attend 
Mass from all the little East Anglian villages in the flat lands round 
Cambridge ; and about it gathers something of the atmosphere of a 
big church in a small French town. It is something to do with the 
fact that Cambridge is, after all, a market town; all the people in 
church look as if they might be carrying fish or vegetables. It was 
St. John’s Eve, too, and the town was ful] of many kinds of distrac- 
Midsummer Common was literally covered with the Mid- 
summer Fair, the first since the war. It was shut on Sunday, 
and the fair folk, with their incredible moustaches, teeth, com- 
plexions and ear-rings, were swaggering about the town. In Trump- 
ington Street I heard a Salvation Army band playing. 

Weather did permit. It was a real Midsummer’s Eve, with magic 
in the warm air. Leaves hung thick and green over the Pieces ; 
the flowers were stiff and splendid. The sun was lambent and genial. 
It was weather when one is just not lazy enough to leave things 
undone. The heat was heavenly. It did not destroy energy, though 
it made it wisely languid. 
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So I decided, after all, to take my son James, aged 15 months, 
to his first procession. I pushed the battered pram all along the 
little thoroughfares that have combined into a herring-bone of a 
main street, and at last we arrived at Lensfield Road. There was 
a small crowd outside the presbytery garden, and there was a 
policeman. He thought it a great joke, and was very good-humoured. 
The only sign yet of the procession was the troop of young girls 
chattering excitedly in the garden. They all had long net veils over 
the uncompromising English ginghams that cried of sport. 

Another small crowd gathered near mé, and the policeman crossed 
over to us to keep order, laughing to himself more than ever at the 
thought, perhaps, of this mild assembly of women and babes ever 
causing trouble. A middle-aged woman with a round, rosy face, 
dressed in black and white and wearing white beads, strayed in front 
of me and the pram. James was standing up expectantly, as he 
always does in the pram, pretending he isthe prow-piece of a ship. 
Then the crowd of young girls settled into a double file, and began 
to be absorbed into the far door of the church. Faint sounds of 
singing were heard, and then the doorkeeper came and opened the 
western doors that are usually shut, and then the gates into the 
street. He was followed in a few moments by a young priest, who 
scanned the street to see that there was no traffic, and stood there 
beckoning the procession on. He, too, like the policeman, had a 
secret smile on his face. 

Then the procession really came. An acolyte headed it, carrying a 
standard crucifix. After him came a troop of tiny girls. They were 
all dressed in their best, and, unlike those of the older girls, their 
dresses were not conspicuously English. Most were in short white 
frocks. One had a long white satin frock. Another had a pale pink 
silk evening dress, all peaked draperies, with a Grecian effect. Im- 
probably, she looked lovely. They all had white veils, and many of 
them had wreaths of flowers. Their hands were joined in prayer. 
Behind them came the small boys in ordinary suits, but each with a 
red ambassadorial sash across the chest. 
~ They all stood still, waiting for the procession to form up behind 
them. Then we all stared. What was that dark, grim phalanx 
behind the small boys? It seemed to have materialised as if by 
magic. We had been absorbed in looking at the little innocent girls, 
and we had not seen these men emerge from the church. A small 
child beside me said: “Who are those people in black?” His 
mother, instinctively kind, said “Hush.” They were not in black ; 
they were mostly in very dark green. Incredulously, we looked from 
their dark suits to their faces. All Nordic, all unmistakably 
German. They were German prisoners of war. And they were 
walking in the Catholic procession. I think tears came into the 
eyes of many of the watchers. To my surprise I found them stream- 
ing down my face. I looked at the faces of the prisoners. Some 
were savage and rough. Some were very young. One looked like 
a German philosopher. They all looked almost sightless, as if 
they had long been deprived of daylight. It must make you look 
like that to be a prisoner. One—it was the philosophical one—was 
wearing, with a proud humility, his grey uniform. Another had 
his Fatherland’s cap pressed under his arm. One or two of them 
looked at the small crowd timidly ; then quickly looked away again, 
straight in front. 

I longed to be able to show what I felt, to make some gesture 
of acceptance. But there was nothing one could do. Then the 
procession started moving, and the small white-frocked children 
began to sing “O Salutaris Hostia,” and the Germans began to sing 
as they began to march. Behind them came the Franciscans ; then 
two small boys with baskets from which they scattered red and pink 
rose petals. After that came the canopy, and the canon in a golden 
cope, held up by two young priests, also in gold. Behind them were 
the worthy men of the town, and after that I have forgotten, for 
my thoughts were still with the prisoners, and the tears were still 
in my eyes. As I turned the pram to go away, I caught sight of 
the woman in black and white. Half-ashamed of my tear-stained 
face, I blurted out to her, “It was so moving to see the Germag 
prisoners. Who thought of it? I have been so worried about them.” 
She said, “ Thank you. I am a German. We are not all bad.” 

Credo in unum Deum, Patrem omnipotentem 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Y presence, although in a wholly unofficial capacity, at this the 
second Peace Conference in Paris has revived many old 
memories and brought me certain new experiences. Of these ex- 
periences the most startling is a sense of longevity. By this I do 
not mean the feeling of old age, which is no new experience but a 
canker which has gnawed at the bud for the last sixty or seventy 
years. I mean rather the sense of being a visitant from another 
world, a link with the past, a historical monument. There are, 
I am told, two other people in Paris who remember the Peace Con- 
ference of 1919. One of these dotards, I am assured, is a ticket- 
collector at the Paris Underground who, when a child, used to pick 
up tennis-balls for A. J. Balfour. The other is a member of a minor 
delegation who has been brought to Paris in the capacity of legal 
adviser, and who gives to his colleagues the dignity of his grey 
hairs and the benefit of his vast experience. Deaf he is, I am told, 
and almost paralysed ; but they are glad to have this relic among 
them, and they cluster around his wheeled chair listening to his 
senile reminiscences of the tremendous past. The striplings who 
today lead the delegations of the twenty-one Powers are kind enough 
to accord to me that deference which is due to all Methuselahs, and 
will on occasion listen with intermittent attention to my anecdotes 
of the time, twenty-seven years ago, when I also was of their 
age. It has happened even that reporters from the French and 
United States newspapers, finding it difficult on Mondays to fill their 
column, have penetrated into my retreat and have asked me questions 
about the former Conference, wishing me to define for them the 
changes which I have observed. They are apt, I have noticed, to 
describe the Paris Conference of 1919 as “the Conference of Ver- 
sailles.” That strikes me as strange. Only twice in those eight 
months did we ever set foot in the town of Versailles. The first 
occasion was when, at the Trianon Palace Hotel, the Peace Treaty 
was presented to the Germans. The second occasion was when in 
the Hall of Mirrors the Treaty was triumphantly signed. “No,” I 
say to them, “ it was not the Conference of Versailles. It was called 
the Conference of Paris.” “Fancy that! ” they exclaim as they 
note the fact upon their pad. 
* * * * 

And what, after all, are the main differences which I have noticed 
between the two Conferences of Paris, between 1919 and 1946? 
The two main differences, of course, are the publicity to which the 
discussions are exposed, and the system by which the opinions of 
the several delegations are recorded by votes: Each of these inno- 
vations is, to my mind, a most damaging innovation ; the first being 
wasteful of time, the second being destructive of reality. President 
Wilson, it is true, had proclaimed ten months before the Armistice 
of November, 1918, that he would insist upon “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” On reaching Paris, however, he soon discovered 
that the discord between the Allied and Associated Powers was so 
intense that if covenants were to be openly arrived at the Conference 
would before long dissolve into turmoil. Even as it was, the Italian 
delegation, enraged by the President’s appeal to the Italian people, 
left Paris in a huff, having, before their departure, distributed typed 
invectives to the Allied delegations. This time the Press have cer- 
tainly managed to impose their authority ; the plenary sessions are 
rendered chaotic by the incessant flashing of camera-bulbs and by 
the glare and whirr of cinematograph apparatus. The meetings of 
the Commissions are congested with journalists, and even here the 
photographers stalk with their aluminium tripods, flashing mag- 
nesium in the midst of the most stirring speech. I once described 
the Paris Conference of 1919 as “a riot in a parrot-house” ; com- 
pared to this chaos it was a conclave of quiet and conciliatory men. 

* * * * 

Such are the practical, or physical, disadvantages occasioned by 
this inordinate publicity. More serious is the actual unreality 
which it gives to every session. No man could be a more determined 
opponent than I am of the methods of “ secret diplomacy.” I con- 


sider it an evil thing that the men and women of any country should, 





without their knowledge or consent, be committed to secret 
the fulfilment of which may involve them in war, the rep 
of which may involve them in national dishonour. 


treaties, 
Uudiation 
But although the 
results of any conference should never be secret, but should be 
published and eventually ratified by the representatives of the people 
the processes of a conference should always be confidential, J; se 


quite impossible to conduct negotiations, or even discussions, 
between sovereign States in front of the microphones ; a sense of 
terrible unreality is conveyed when a delegate is known to be address. 
ing not the other delegations assembled round the table, but his 
own public opinion at home. It is almost grotesque to watch the 
delegates at this Conference rise in their places, take out their typed 
sheets, read their speech aloud, and then pass it to their secretaries 
for a hand-out to the Press. This idiotic method does not mean 
merely that all reasonable or intelligent discussion is rendered jm- 
possible ; it means that the several delegations are thereby committed 
to attitudes from which it will be difficult for them to retreat: jt 
means that they are tempted to gain credit with their own public 
opinion at home by “scoring off” their opponents ; it means that 
quite needless recriminations, objurgations, rivalries and suspicions 
result. The time of the Conference is thereby devoted to unrealities ; 
the temper of the Conference is thereby strained, and the work of 
the Conference, the real work of compromise and conciliation, js 
relegated to hotel bedrooms and the imprecisions of lobby deals, 
. * * * 

The second important, and to my mind disastrous, innovation 
which will impede and embitter the work of this Conference is the 
introduction of the vote. At the last Conference no votes were 
actually taken; the chairmen of the Councils or the Committees 
took “ the sense of the House.” Often by these means it was possible 
to avoid the impression of defeat or victory which voting always 
emphasises. Moreover, the moment you have a system of voting, 
then the comparative value of the several Powers becomes totally 
blurred. The vote of Abyssinia, for instance, might in certain 
circumstances become even more important than the vote of the 
United States. The scope which this disastrous system gives to 
lobbying, to intimidation or to bribes is truly alarming ; and it throws 
over the whole proceedings an atmosphere of politics in their most 
violent and disgraceful form. ‘These are the two worst innovations 
which I have observed. There are other changes which, although 
less important, are also curious. At the last Conference the Com- 
mittees were composed of five delegates with five assistants ; it was 
possible to sit round a small table, to exchange private opinions, 
and to examine the same map: at the present Conference the Com- 
missions will consist apparently of some sixty members, of an 
assembly rather than a conclave. All sense of intimacy, and therefore 
of discretion, will thereby be lost. The only advantage I can see 
in these huge meetings is that it enables people, if they so desire, 
to leave the room unobserved. That certainly is a great advantage. 
Mr. Jebb by this method can have a chat outside with Mr. Cohen 
or M. de Murville without creating a scandal. In my day, to leave 
the room created a diplomatic incident or suggested an illness which 
was anything but diplomatic. 

* * * + 

In spite of this agreeable sense of longevity which I acquire from 
revisting a Conference I do not wish to become the type of dotard 
who can see no improvement in the new. I search hard for some 
merit in this new system which shall compensate for its many, and 
to my mind fatal, defects. At one point only can I discover a 
marked improvement. One is allowed to smoke at the meetings 
of the Commissions. What a difference that concession would have 
made to me during those long months of 1919! To-day this is but 
a vicarious pleasure to me, (a) since I do not smoke betwzen meals, 
(b) because one cannot buy cigarettes. It may be, however, that 
but for the solace of this narcotic the nerves of the delegates might 
become even more strained. The insults which they fling at each 
other might have turned to invective ; the milk of human kindness 
turned quite sour. 
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At the Curzon.——* Anna and the King of 


iciteurs du Soir. 
a: on” At the New Gallery and the Tivoli. 
4s anyone who has seen Quai des Brumes will testify, Carné and 
Prevert are past Masters at sing the film medium to evoke (and 
rovoke) mood and atmosphere. So far, one has seen them at work 
on contemporary themes—their proper study but here, if only in 
their talents, which combine script, direction and editing, are 
employed in legend. For over half its length Les Visiteurs du Soir 
is a magnificently successful fairy-tale in a dreamlike mediaeval 
setting (note the clean, almost Corbusier-like lines of the castle— 
our dream-thoughts rightly stripped of trimmings), and it is a fairy- 
le stemming from the brothers Grimm rather than from the pretty 
Victorianism of Hans Andersen. 

To the soil of France, once upon a time, the Devil sends a man 
aad a woman, damned souls of fatal beauty, to destroy a high 
petrothal and its happiness. They come to the castle as minstrels ; 
with a remote but frightening seriousness they sing—and then, with 
, rustle of guitar strings, still all the dancing lords and ladies and 
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lad their chosen victims apart. Nothing could be finer, as an 
example of French acting and direction, than the remote beauty of 
Arletty and (especially) Alain Cuny, and the grave romance of the 
settings seen against the nightmare grotesquerie of the little dwarts, 
whose faces are so hideous we may not behold them. For half the 
film the enchantment is complete ; one hardly dares to move in one’s 
seat lest one: breaks the spell—a spell incidentally which has not 
heen cast since the original and magical Student of Prague with 
Veidt and Werner Krauss. 

But then, all of a sudden, the dream is shattered. Enter the Devil 
ind he is from a different world, a figure of low Comédie 
Francaise. Played with immense skill by Jules Berry, this witty 
Mephistopheles utterly destroys the film. ‘The scenes of suffering 
and torture become unconvincing, and the cries of the parted lovers 
falsely melodramatic. ‘The film plunges into banality. ‘There was, 
perhaps, a political purpose in this ; the film was made during the 
Occupation, and it may well be that French audiences appreciated 
a suave but frustrated Satan at that stage. If so, the political 
purpose was achieved, but the film was and is so much the less 
of value, for its raison d’étre, the sense of enchantment, vanishes 
several reels too soon. 


im person ; 


There is no sense of cnchantment about Anna and the King of 
Siam. This is a charade more lavish than anything the wealthiest 
Edwardian country house could have provided. Everyone dresses 
up and plays around with a story (based apparently on a factual 
biography) about a Victorian lady who becomes governess and 
spiritual mistress to the King of Siam. Rex Harrison and Irene 
Dunne go through their dressing-up and their lines with suitable 
skill, and Linda Darnell perishes at the stake with, as ever, her 
bosom more distinguishable than her talent. From time to time 
the charade is embarrassed by some genuine and mosi sincere acting 
by Gail Sondergaard. It is also much, much too long. 

The newsreels are showing scenes of the explosion of the under- 
water atom-bomb at Bikini. These are of a horrid but awesome 
beauty, and suggest a vision of Eternity less happy, but unfortunately 
almost as compelling, as that evoked by Henry Vaughan. Special 
praise to Paramount for a carefully calculated and rounded treatment, 
including visual reference to what happens to humans in the age 
ot atomic war. 

Coanoisseurs of short films may like to note that with Les 
Vistteurs du Soir the Curzon is showing a vintage Laurel and Hardy, 
involving an attempted elopement, and a revival of the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s war-time film about Toscanini; this, despite obvious faults 


¥ film construction, is a remarkably exciting study of thé maestro 
in action, and the recording of the Forza del Destino overture and 
Toscanini’s new version of Verdi’s Hymn of the Nations is excellent. 


Basi, WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


” 


*“ Don Pasquale.’’ At the Cambridge Theatre. 


It is to be hoped that the present brilliant revival of Donizetti’s 
famous comic opera Don Pasquale at the Cambridge Theatre will 
have the success it deserves, for not only is this witty, gay musi- 
incomparably superior to anything of its kind that has been written 
since, but we have in the present Cambridge production singing 
of a quality that has not been heard in London since the opera 
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seasons at Covent Garden and at Glyndebourne before 1939. Actually, 
Don Pasquale was given at Glyndebourne in June, 1938, arid that 
celebrated Italian baritone Mariano Stabile was then, as he is now, 
the Dr. Malatesta. In Stabile we may hear the Italian buffo style 
in its perfection. Music-lovers who are ignorant of Italian operatic 
singing at its best and who therefore do not know the gulf that 
separates the great Italian tradition from the sort of operatic singing 
we hear in English at Sadler’s Wells should pay a visit to Don 
Pasquale. They will hear a performance comparable to that of 
the Glyndebourne production, although Signor Stabile is now eight 
years older and what was once spontaneous vivacity of astounding 
quality has perhaps become crystallised into involuntary art. But 
listen, I beg you, to the clarity of this great singer’s diction, m9 
matter at what pace! Listen to the marvellous rendering of the 
duet in the second scene of Act I between Stabile (Dr. Malatesta) 
and that excellent Italian soprano Alda Noni (Norina)! Here is 
something quite unique which is, in fact, only possible in the Italian 
language. 

It is something which even English singers may master 
the elements of if they can obtain the right teaching and have the 
necessary talent, as you may hear from the performance of Martin 
Lawrence as Don Pasquale. There is also an English (I presume a 
Scot) tenor, Andrew Macpherson, with a light but good voice 
who has obviously studied under a good master, for his singing is 
excellent although his acting is still rather stiff. Real -style, polished 
production with vital:and expressive orchestral playing under Alberto 
Erede make this revival of Don Pasquale an outstanding musical 
event. It also offers the musical public, with the twin production 
of La Bohéme at the same theatre, an opportunity to compare two 
operas separated by nearly a hundred years but alike in this, that 
both achieved in their time an almost unparalleled popularity and 
are given truly adequate representation. A musician will enjoy them 
equally, since both Puccini and Donizetti are, within their limits, 
masters of their art, but those who expect to find any musical progress 
in a hundred years will be disappointed. ‘There is only change—and 
not always change for the better. « W. J. TURNER. 


MUSIC AND VISION 


On seeing a blinded Airman at a recital given by Schnabel, 
Royal Albert Hall, Friday, May 17th, 1946. 


Music gives now the form and pattern 
Which once came to him through Vision, 
Though yet he sees in bright confusion 
Fast-fading images renewing 
Their shapes in bright original splendour. 


As Memory feels her way in dream, 
And stumbles on the haunting landscape 
In dream recurring, till that day 
When suddenly looking with startled eyes 
We see that lost dream-landscape blossom 
With sudden brilliance of bright day 
And the dreamer wakes in the land of his dream, 


But he lives in this world of dreaming: 
Seeks to recall the shapes of day, 
To crystallise Laocoon forms 
Which glide through his mind in a hurrying stream 
While colour and shape dissolve, and never 
Rests the conclusive, immobile image. 


The Music mounts its shining ladders 

In vaulted space until a small 

Terrible inescapable track 

Obliterates those trivial forms 

He struggles after: fills his heart 

With forms that have no visible shape, 

With pure form and light which lies 

Within his heart, and brings him sights 
Beyond the blindness of his eyes. 


SHEILA SHANNON. 
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LETTERS TO 
MEN AND THE MINISTRY 


a une article under the above ttle your contributor 
Chaplai aces the position squarely and fairly. He admits the diff 
and has im grouse” but he is bound to feel Il men in ! 
must feel, that the Church has not given them a very square deal. Of 
course the members of other professions—particularly doctors—have 
come back to a similar state of affairs, but that does not exonerate those 
responsible who, in my opinion, ought to have taken appropriate steps to 
deal with the situation which all informed people knew would arise in due 
course. So far as the Church is concerned I feel it is not too late to 
improve the position. As “R.A-F. Chaplain” says, there are plenty of 
vacant livings which cannot be filled because the emoluments attaching to 
such livings do not provide an existence, much less a living, for the 
incumbent. He also stresses the value of “one man one parish.” an 
attitude with which I am in hearty agreement. The question at the 
moment is: “Can anything be done to meet the need of such parishes and 
the Church and at the same time fit these returning men in a useful 
job of work? ” My reply is that even at this late hour the situation could 
be dealt with if the responsible authorities got cracking. Your contributor 
points out that the position is one with which Bishops individually are 
unable (however willing) to cope, but if they would act collectively the 
difficulties could in large measure be solved. If a small board of suitable 
people could be appointed to deal with the subject, and if all Bishops 
together with those responsible for patronage would agree to leave the 
nomination to vacant livings the hands of such a body, most returning 
chaplains could be placed suitable benefices without any undue delay, 
provided always that remuneration suitable to personal needs and 
parochial responsibilities is provided. I contend that this could be done 
without undue strain upon Central and Diocesan Funds. Take as an 
income round about £350 p.a. and a 












example a country parish with an 2a 
large vicarage rated at £60. A returning chaplain with a wife and two 
children is asked to undertake the work which he is able and anxious 
to do. Let the proposed Board calculate how much such a man would 





require to meet his responsibilities and let him be appointed for a term 
ef years (or until a more suitable sphere is found for him) with a grant 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners or other would 
enable him to meet his financial obligations. Some such scheme would 
not only place these men, deserving as they are of every consideration, in 
suitable spheres of work, but at the end of two or three years would 
provide the Church with most valuable information as to the course which 
future reorganisation should take, whether parishes should be united or 
held in plurality or staffed with resident clergymen, &c. 

I know there are many difficulties, as I also know that this suggestion 
is open to criticism, but the Church Assembly was created to deal with 
such Church problems and has recently shown that it is capable of acting 
promptly when such action is needed and in this matter prompt action 
is necessary if the claims of these men, who deserve well of Church and 
to be met and if the problem (I had almost said scandal) of 
solved.—I_ am, 





sources which 


country, are 
vacant benefices due to inadequate income is to be 


yours, &c., ee 
Warton Hall West, Lytham, Lancs. 


FOSBROOKE. 


Sirn—Perhaps you will allow me to reply, very briefly, to the letters in 
The Spectator which my own, headed A Living in the Church, in your 
issue of July roth, has elicited. The Rector of Warrington takes me to 
task for giving no facts or figures of incumbents’ supends Of course 
1 did not. I was not writing a statistical article; the “sweeping state- 
made by me are cried from the housetops, and, though this is 
I have a docta ignorantia, an instructed ignorance, 
in Church finance. If Mr. Longbottom wants figures here are some, 
taken from the first 22§ livings listed in the Norwich Diocesan Calendar 
of 1946. Of these, 89 are of the net statutable value of less than {400 
a year and 34 of them of under £300 a year. 


ments ~ 
neither here nor there, 











The letter Holy Orders and Reward in your issue of August 
deals adequately with the “confusion of though exemplified in Bishop 





H. Gresford Jones’ letter My object in to you was to draw 
attention to a fact insufhciently recognised lat not few y 
churchmen look askance at the recent appeal for a very large sum of 


money which, apparently, is not to be devoted to rectifying the inhumane 
and scandalous financial conditions in which so many of our clerg 
rural and urban, exist, but to the enlistment and training of new 


than those conditions to look 


indefinite length of time.—I am. Sir, vours faith 


ordinands who will have nothing better 
forward to for an 

C. G. CHENEVIX-TRENCH (“ Churchwarden ’ 
eybourne, Holt, Norfolk. 


Rocklands, 
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THE EDITOR 
A POLICY IN PALESTINE ? 


S1r,—Every day the world Press is publishing details of 
lunon of the Palestine proble:n. These sche 
scheme evolved as the result of studies by the Ang 
ment Commission, ed with a varying measure of praise or wa 
by people who are y affected by them. By Arabs and 1h 
Jews themselves all of these schemes have been with an riba 
promising hostility. The Jews have sufficient voices to argue their ¢ me 
To those ef us who live in an Arab State whose basic feeling is ping 
riendship towards Great Britain, it is remarkable to see the solid de: 
mination that, come what may, 


they will resist any further attempt 
foist a permanent Jewish political influence upon the Middle East. 
It. is high time that the British Government realised 
irgi 


schemes for the 
cing the Partition 
smerican Gove 





emes, inc 















that if, at the 
ng of the United States, it intends to impose a solution in Palest ne 
which the peoples affected have not worked out for 
to be faced with a prolonged guerrilla war of terrorism. Such a policy 
must alienate one side or the other—and possibly both. Burt it becomes 
daily more necessary that the Government should make up its ming 
which side it can best afford to alienate, and should 
ahead with its intentions. A prolonged period of hes and vacillation 
is the equivalent of the war of nerves which preced ill the German 
machinations before the world war. In such an a xan, tempers 
rise and nerves are strained, and the situation which has to be faced 
becomes daily more impossible.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
JASPER G. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRADE 


Sir.—Mr. Churchill once truly said that Russia is 
enigma wrapped in mystery. Russian secretiveness is largely responsib 
for the en a, but a great deal of the wrapping is being done by Engl ‘ 
and Americin visitors to Russia, who on their return are invariably rushing 
to print with the most fantastic facts and figures concerning Russia 
Mr. Philip Price’s article, Anglo-Russian Trade, in your issue of August 
— is true to this type of reporting on Russia, and, as no one drew your 

ntion to the obvious absurdities it contains, perhaps you will allow me 
to point out some of them. Describing the ravages of war Mr. Price states 
that livestock in the Ukraine has been reduced to 1§ per cent. as compared 
with the position before the war. But a few paragraphs further on he 
tells us that “it will take at least five years before Ukrainian agricult 
is brought back to its pre-war level.” As cattle do not breed in liters 
would Mr. Price explain to us by what means are the Russians going to 
multiply the Ukrainian herds a!most sevenfold in about five years? Even 
if the 40 million Ukrainians were ordered to become vegetarians for the 
next five years there would still remain such a thing as natural mortality 
among cows! 

Sull more absurd are the only two concrete figures quoted by Mr. Price 
in his article. He states that Soviet timber-production during the next 
twelve months will amount to 2§0,000 cubic metres, and that 1,200,000 
workers will be required to accomplish this task! Even assuming that 
the workers will all be undernourished inmates of forced labour camps 
and that most probably more than half of them will be women, they should 
still be able to produce the 250,000 cubic metres in less than a single 
week? Mr. Price’s article is a plea for more Anglo-Russian trade. As 
his visit to Russia convinced him that for the time being Russia has 
nothing to export, he advocates extensive British credits to that country 
This would seem to be the crowning absurdity, considering that Britain 
has neither gold nor foreign currencies and is struggling to pay for her 
own indispensable imports by forcing exports and contracting loans, 
while, next to South Africa, Soviet Russia is the greatest producer of 
gold in the world. Of course, no one is allowed to know exactly how 
much go'd Russia has accumulated during the last twenty-five years, but 
as her production cannot be estimated at less than 50,000,000 ounces 
annually, it would be surprising if the treasure in gold not to men 
platinum and other precious metals) actually held by the Sov iet Govern- 


amounted to less than the enormous value of ,000,000,000.— 
aithfully, N 


A Srune OF RUSSIA 
SOUTH SLESVIG AND DENMARK 


I 1in angles it was with a measure of relief that I r 
ruicle Britain and Denmark by R. C. K. Ensor, s ince only a fortr 
had received a letter from a very | good me in Copenhas 
crawing attention to the same problem of Southern Slesvig. With marked 
decorum and moderation he pleaded that the En nglish might display greater 
understanding, not with delay, otherwise bitterness against the British 
Government was certain to develop. My Danish end showed no 
Partisan spirit ; on the contrary he made the suggestion that the territory 
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migh ced under contro] for a period of twenty 
o twenty-five years, after whi te should be taken. I had in 
mind ways and means of ter publicity for thi s Dani sh 
d to that ex ymtributer’s article has helped 

I riotice that The political issue has been the 

R tions betwee d Copenhagen, but no satis- 

5 *btained by Ix would interest your readers, 





atter has been raised 





€ to not this m 
* a Ye Vn orw triiley 
¢ d if so w wh esult.—Yours very truly, 


ord. FRANK HarnrIs. 


so Enfield Road, Brentf 


DICTATORSHIP ON THE LAND 


respon dent, Mr. Fr 
would seem 


issue 





ank Sykes, in his letter in your 
the Odlum case with mixed 








to approacn 











feelir ngs I f certain his state of mind is not uncommon with the 
lic. Apparently they would agree that War Agricultural 
did a good work and their actions were warranted in war 


county that one of its officials 
lescribing Mr. Odlum’s ¢ 
r the case would have had another 
t of battle when food conditions 
were so unpredictable. Would they not be inclined to 
good farm is not turning out the food it could, it is right 
that the occupier should receive orders to improve the 
words, the atmosphere of war is quite different from that in 
does not quibble over a form of words when war is 


s unfortunate for a certain 
language used in 
one just wonders whethe 


t come forward in the he: 





wer the 











out- 


time. One 












Few will be prepared to dispute Mr. Sykes’ opinion that ; 
C i ure will act more in an advisory capacity 
giving d‘rections. nese features of opinion will doubtless be 





forthcoming Bill is pre- 
“ Dictator- 


when the 
Sykes stresses the point 


of Commons 


why Mr. 


in the House 
sented. One just wonders 
I and.” 





ship on the 


I think the defence case would have been strengthened had it included 
the evidence of two men—not available owing to death—who inspected 





Mr. Hudson's purchase. and also that in 1942 P.O.W.s 
ork —Yours faithfu llv. 


W. WHATLEY 


the farm prior 
this country 


Wroughton, 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


Sr.—lI few economists would criticise Mr. Spearman’s lucid 
exposition of the Keynesian diagnosis of our economic ill-health so 
evident in the inter-war period, but surely the present is a time when 
a wise Chancellor should attempt to balance his Budget, or, better still, 
achieve a surplus. There is more money in circulation than goods for 
sale, and one of the prime functions of a Budget should, in such circum- 
stances, be to curtail expenditure and so, without other restriction of 
personal freedom, bring about a steadying effect on wages and prices. 
In a state of inflation there should be a Budget surplus, and Mr. Dalton’s 
attempt to balance the Budget is at any rate a move, and a very necessary 
one, in this direction. Later, when the total of consumer goods and 
capital goods equals annual wage and other payments, the Budget may 
balance for a time, to be followed, if continued full employment is to 
be secured, by yearly Budget deficits as production increases still further. 
The present inflationary tendency is so great (and must increase as housing 


to undertake drainage 
Swindon. i 


were not in 


Burder« P, 


suppose 


and capital-goods replacement proceeds) that controls other than the 
purely Budgetary one are oe. but will surely be removed as 
production increases. I see nothing antagonistic between Keynes’ policy 
and Socialism ; on the contrary, pevdhooe of the main industries by some 


system of nationalisation makes the application of this policy much simpler 
than under a purely capitalistic economy.—Yours faithfully, 
Aldbro St. John, Richmond, Yorks. A. F. 


FOOTBALL POOLS’ FINANCE 


dent, J. Dwyer, makes an 
hallenged, viz., that a § per 





ORD. 





defending the above your 
assumption that has for far 


correspon 
g£ oeen 





too lons 











cent. clear profit for the promoter is “ surely reasonable figure.” It 
18 true that in the early days of this ramp a Commission recommended 

$ cosi-plus system, but it was surely an ill d solution. Clearly 
the brokerage is excessive. For the promoter it amounts to 2 gilt-edged 
secu Ci per cent. interest, without even the capital being 
nveste n 1 for nothing at all, such “ services” as be 
Claime covered by “expenses.” which are thereby encouraged to 
De sh as possible on advertisement, office and any other expenses he 
can nk of. Even then, a genuine gilt-edged security only carries a 
2:4 cent. interest. : 


Sir, that were the § per 
of limiting the lavish ad\ 

iployed.—I am, Sir, yours faithfu 

L\nchmere Green, Haslemere. 
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MR. ISAACS’ JOKE 
Notebook in your issue of August 2nd, 1946, part 
what was described as a very disturbing 


Sir—In A Spectator 


of a paragraph was devoted to 


sign of “totalitarianism” on the part of the Government—a report 
that Mr George Isaacs, Minister of Labour and National Service, had 


ypen a Press Conference at Newcastle 


r trade-union membership 


until all reporters 
cards. The report 








refers was a perfect example of suppressio 

well be kept on record as a classic 

reporter deliberately treated, as though it were a 
remark himself has since admitted was 


which he 
} more than a facetious piece of banter. 
who ought to have known better took 
at once let off all their guns 





r inree people 
its face value, and 
broadside. 
me journalists of have entirely lost their 
have some of them become so intolerant that they 
bviously jocular remark for the purposes of in 
litarianism ~? Surely there is enough solid news available 
and comment nowa adays without scraping around for - 
ig that could possibly be turned to account by 
biased commentator? Is there really any journalist who honestly Pps 
that Mr. George Isaacs—a man who is known to the Press in all its com- 
partments—would be a party to so stupid a policy as that which it has 
been sought to fasten on him, solely on the strength of a chaffing remark 
from one -pressman to a nf&mber of ?—Yours faithfully, 
Ministry of Labour, S.W.1. L. H. Hornssy, 
: Director of Public Relations. 
Mr. Isaacs failed to make his jocularity 
ience.—Ep., Spec.] 
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THE DOCTOR’S RIGHT OF APPEAL 


Mr. H. B. O. Cardew, g 





Sir,—Your correspondent, ives a factually correct 


account of the “ doctors’ right of appeal,” but overlcoks, or is ignorant 
of. the difference that actuates the doctors’ outlook on this matter between 


N.H.I. and the future N.H.S. If one assumes, as one is 
entitled to do, thi it an unjust decision in either service were given against 
the doctor. in the N.H.I. case he would at least be at liberty to continue 
his profession by engaging in purely private practice. But in the N.H.S. 
case, where 100 per cent. of the population are insured, and where 
obviously there will be little or no scope for private practice, once he is 
discharged from the public service he has little chance ever again of 
practising his profession and earning his living thereby. Consequently. 
he is very concerned that an appeal in any dispute should be heard by 
the Courts, which are impartial, rather than by a department which is 
a very interested party dealing only in arbitrary decisions.—Yours, &c., 
Lincoln. S. Wray. 


THE BROWNING MEMORIAL 


Sir.—Janus has commended a projected memorial of a chapel in St. 
Marvlebone Parish Church to commemorate Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, who were married there nearly a hundred years ago. 
As far as I can gather their secret marriage in that church was their 
only connection with it. If the memorial is to be attached to a church, 
surely Paddington Chapel, a few hundred yards east of the Parish Church, 
is indicated. It was in this church that “ the Barretts of Wimpole Street 

worshipped. In the Letters there is ample evidence of the affection 
Elizabeth had for this old Independent Chapel. She sometimes accom- 
panied her sister, who taught in the Sunday School. There is one long 
letter in which there is a description of a service with the sermon and 


the present 


Ingham, 












warm appreciation of the minister. 

At the beginning of their courtship Elizabeth is impelled to write to 
Robert confessing that she is a “schismatic heretic,’ and wonders 
whether this may be a hindrance to their union. Robert replies cheerfully 
that he was baptised in a chapel of the same order as that in which 
E] h worshipped, and that he frequently attended the services with 


As the time for th secret marriage in the parish church 
. Elizabeth grew very nervous. She wondered if it wouldn't 
for them to lay their case before the minister of Paddington 


Robert was against this, and quickly 








be guided 

r misgivings. 
Independ ent (¢ 
is one 


by him 





‘hapel within the boundary of the borough of 
t. Marylebone, exercising 
including club, Guides 


than the parish church 





le churches in 
wide influence us youth 
Surely Paddi ngton 1 Chapel 
s the place for the memorial. And not er building but an endow- 
ment to develop existing work among the young in this most needy 
district be the more fitting memorial.—Yours faithfui'y, 
Manse, Grosvenor Road, Chichester JOHN GRANT. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
“ABOUT THE ATOM” 


Sir,—In the issue of August 2nd I regret to say that Professor Dingle has 
misquoted me on some occasions and has thus misrepresented my 
meaning. Thus he has objected to the use of “ unstable” for the normal 
electron structure of all gases except rare gases, but has omitted to refer 
to my note on p. 37 that the word “unstable” is used in a restricted 
sense to denote an open configuration. ‘This alters the whole meaning 
of the term. Again, he credits me with stating that “there Is a strict 
limit to the number of electron orbits in an atom,” whereas my actual 
words on p. §1 are, “ There is a strict limit to the number of orbits in 
which the electron can move ”—an entirely different representation as 
Professor Dingle will see from the few lines following in which the 
electron-jumps into different orbits are dealt with. In another part of 
the review he says, “No human eye can see, nor cou!d the air even 
transmit, light-waves throughout the range 1o-‘-1o-* cm.” I did not 
say that this could occur. Having given the wave-lengths of various 
forms of radiation (only approximately) on p. 53, I said on p. 54 that 
“the range for visible light is very narrow—from about 10°' to 10-° cm.” 
The actual figures are given on p. 50, 7 x 10-° cm. for red light and for 
violet light about 3:5 x 10~° cm. I am puzzled to know why Professor 
Dingle should object to my saying that this range is about 10-' to 10° cm. 
He has obviously missed the relevant word “ about.” I am very grateful 
to him for pointing out an unfortunate slip in the use of the word 
“found ” for “ produced ” or. “ obtained” on p. 69, though on pp. 106-7 
the correct words are used. Perhaps I should have added that Norway 
was formerly the chief source of heavy water in Europe owing to the 
cheap supply of hydro-electricity available-—Yours faithfully, 


M. Davipson. 


Holy Trinity Vicarage, Cannine Town, E. 16. 
GOOSEBERRY MILDEW 
Sin,—A few weeks ago I read with much interest and sympathy Mr. 
Richard Church’s account of the loss of his five-year-old gooseberry 


Perhaps my experience may be worth recording 
it least ten 


bushes through mildew 
I have six bushes—two, five or 
or eleven—which are growing under pear and apple trees now so large 
that practically no sun can reach them. They have sever been sprayed 
or pruned, and this season have borne over 92 pounds of first-class fruit, 
much of it large and all of excellent flavour I am told that during 
the five vears of my absence from home the crop was consistently good. 
Is it not possible that the drastic pruning and other treatments to which 
fruit bushes are nowadays usually subjected may weaken their “ stamina ” 
ind impair their power of resistance to disease? I should like to know 
Mr. Church’s (or any other expert's) opinion on the subject.—Yours 
faithfully, AZDWEN BRADSHAW. 


six years old, the other four 


Arbury, Fairlight Road, Hythe, Kent. 


THE PITFALLS OF EDUCATION 


Sir.—Between the two world wars an educational experiment was made 
by the Czechs who abandoned the educational ladder and built a broad 
highway—paved with the very best intenuions—into their State universities. 
Prague became the Headmaster’s Heaven or the Professor’s Paradise. Ana 
laboratories crowded to 


inadequate staff lectured in packed halls or 
suffocation. At the end of the academic year the only question was 
how few could fail to obtain degrees with the highest honours.. When 


all students are eager to learn they are easily taught. But it was found 
by a man 


that a machine for sewing boots or shoes is as easily watched 
jobs 


a degree ; there were 
Doctors of Philosophy were 
its ham and 


faithfully, 


with no degree as by a man who has many 

» 1 . 
for the former and no posts for the latter. 
Prague was alwavs famous for its fogs, 


Ham is I believe !—Yours 
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Canterbury L. C. THOMPSON. 


SIR OSBERT SITWELL’S BUS 


Sitwell’s 
front 


Osbert 
Sa 
wheels in 


Tree 
horse-bus with 
But were the wheels in this descending 


Srr.—Your review of The Scarlet quotes Sir 
description of the London 


and two smaller ones behind.” 


“two large 


order of magnitude? My fading memory and the picture opposite (p. 12 
of the book) suggest that they were not.—Yours faithfully, 
Court Lodge, Fawkham, Kent. R. C. SIMMONDS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1$d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue whirligig has brought back one old custom or habit 
places: As soon as the corn is cut gleaners go forth, not for the sake of 
the old yellow “gleaning loaves,” but for the feeding of their pea 
It is an acute problem with all keepers of poultry, outside the farms, ee 
to secure enough food for these birds. All sorts of food some nearly 
worthless, a question of mere husks) are bought at ridiculous Prices 
The stubbles have therefore become attractive. The pity is that oie 
of the gleaners go furtively, while still the shocks or stooks are in ‘. 
field, and farmers are afraid that these, too, are robbed. Time was in 
some parts of the country when the crier would go down the Village street 
announcing that such and such a field was ready for gleaning ; and lest 
anyone should take unfair advantage, a particular hour in the m ool 
was announced before which nobody might glean. The gleaning was 
then a festival, not an expedition to be made as furtively as Possible 
Much has been said about the difficulty of reaping this year’s Crops. but 
the only fields I happen to have walked through were cut singularly close, 
and scarcely a straw was left on the stubbles. ; 
* * * * 


to country 


The reaping in my immediate neighbourhood disturbed coveys of 
partridges that were many and large and singularly strong on the wing 
The extension of grain harvests and the comparative absence of sportsmen 
has increased the population of this most charming species, in which 
family affection has been developed as in no other bird. The nearest 
parallel in habit (as in target) is the red grouse, the most exclusively 
British of all birds. They have the covey habit and their feeding habits 
are not unlike. How has it come about that, as partridges have flourished, 
grouse have decreased? And the decrease on some Scottish moors (as in 
Cumberland) has amounted almost to extinction. The numbers have 
always varied greatly from year to year under the dictation of the weather 
and the special diseases of the species; but as far as I know there is no 
parallel in the annals for the existing dégrangolads. There are many 
theories, some quite fantastical, about the cause of this disappearance, 
which has been rapidly progressive. The most prevailing is, I think, a 
change in the habits of gulls of several sorts. They come farther and 


farther inland and begin to find the land a richer larder than 
unharvested sea or sea-shore. They have become birdnesters rather than 
scavengers, and the grouse are their chief victims. This may be 


true of the red grouse, but it does not account for the continued decrease 
of black grouse, that beautiful bird so much detested by afforesters. 
—_ * * 7 


A visitor, who was astonished to find a home-county common purple 


with ling, represents, I think, a general ignorance. Many of these 
southern commons are as favourable to this species of heather as the 
moors of the north or peaty plains of Ireland to the bell heather. More 


than this, they are now bright with thick patches and wider patterns 


of the harebell, which is the bluebell of Scotland. There are cushions 
of wild thyme which announce themselves to the nose as well as the 
eyes. The rosebay willowherb begins to establish itself ; and there 


seems to me to be an increase of that despised but handsome weed, betony. 
What with the universal tormentil, lady’s slipper and honey-sweet bed- 
straw, these commons actually excel the northern moors in Augustan 
colours. 

The public Press has given much publicity to the swarms of winged 
ants that have disturbed urban serenity. Now we all know that the 
queen bee after her one ecstatic marriage flight becomes a mere indoors 
crawler for the rest of her life; but her surrender of freedom after her 
“crowded hour of glorious life” is not so suggestive as the beh 
of many of these winged ants. They descend to the roots of the grasses, 
where I have watched them industriously struggling to rub off their \ 
in anticipation of the domestic drudgery to which they henceforth sacrifice 
They do voluntarily, even eagerly, for themselves what th 
Indeed, the ants in 


iviour 








themselves. 


worker bees do with angrv venom to the drones. } 
general (above all the milkers of the blue butterfly) altogether excel the 
bees in queer inexplicable adaptations 
* * * + 
In My Garden 
Garden books usually advise us to sow annuals in the autumn, witha 
view to earlier flowering. It seems to me that the great value of annuals 


is that they will flower late. The Shirley poppies, the cornflowers, 
love-in-a-mist and marigolds that were sown late in the spring are now 
just coming into full flower at the date when most other things in the 
herbaceous border are going off or have quite gone. They successfully 
succeed those self-sown in autumn. An oddity of the season is the free 
second flowering of the sweetbriars and Penzances 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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suver traiming 


For almost every type of staff training, 
photography, whether as motion pictures, film strips, photographic 
operation sheets or manuals, has proved itself the most efficient 
instructor. In other fields, too—such as demonstration and sales 
promotion—photography can often tell the quickest, clearest story. 
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- 2 He’s so full of youthful enthusiasms and energies ; 

. growing up in a thrilling, air-minded age. You'll want to 

= see him getting the best out of the world tomorrow. 

== A bit of money, put by for him in National Savings 
i Certificates, will make all the difference to him later on. 

> = So keep up your Savings and don’t fritter them away— 

q° especially now while prices are high and goods in short 

5. supply. Hold on to your Savings to give him the oppor- 

oF tunity he deserves. 
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FARRINGFORD 


home for many years of the Poet Laureate, 
is a country house of personality and charm, 
close by Freshwater in the lovely Isle of 
Wight. Here discriminating guests can be 
received for peaceful holidays in idyllic 
surroundings. Farringford stands secluded 
in an estate of 350 acres, and commands 
delightful views. Its spacious, comfortable 
rooms combine happily the atmosphere 
which endeared Farringford to the poet, 
with amenities considered indispensable 
in a later age. 


The cuisine is excellent, and has the 
resources of the home farm and kitchen 
gardens at its command. 


Charges range from £9 9s. Od. weekly. 


For reservations, or further porticulars, apply to any Office of Thos. Cook & 
», Ltd., or the Resident Monoger, Farringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 








THIS IS ONE PICTURE 





WE KNOW ANOTHER 


Once too proud to ask for help she is reduced to 
living in a basement room down dark stairs 
where the sun rarely penetrates. How can she 
expect to keep her health, and what will become 
of her when she is old and infirm? The G.B.I., 
with your help, can meet all her needs. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


What Is History For? 


(Clarendon Press. 20s.) 


R. G. COLLINGWOOD died in 1943 at the age of fifty-two. This book 
amalgamates his series of lectures on The Philosophy of History 
with passages from an unfinished manuscript called The Principles 
of History, which he looked forward to writing as his chief work. 
Professor T. M. Knox’s preface, concise and discerning, explains 
the existence of some repetitive passages, emphasising the ill health 
that vitiated Collingwood’s last years. This aspect of his physical 
state is clearly of importance ; for, although this is a book of great 
ability, the insistence in its later pages on the author’s thesis can 
only be described as frenzied. 

Broadly speaking, the proposition that Collingwood puts forward 
is that history “contains” philosophy, rather than standing in a 
comparatively humble relationship to it; and that history is a 
“ science,” owing its exactness to the degree of the individual writer's 
success in putting himself in the minds of those of whom he treats— 
a science, indeed, to be practised only by re-thinking the historical 
personage’s thoughts. Collingwood’s dialectic is naturally of a some- 
what technical sort, as it is primarily addressed to the professional 
historian or philosopher ; but—although the occasional violence of 
the approach inevitably conveys an air of, as it were, exasperated 
pedantry—the energy of thought and capable manner in which 
earlier writers are discussed and summarised make The Idea of 
History a book of very general interest. 

To the question: “What is history for ?” Collingwood replies: 
“ My answer is that history is ‘for’ human self-knowledge. It is 
generally thought to be of importance to man that he should know 
himself: where knowing himself means knowing not merely personal 
peculiarities, the things that distinguish him from other men, but 
his nature as a man. Knowing yourself means knowing, first, what 
it is to be a man; secondly, knowing what it is to be the kind of 
man you are ; and thirdly, knowing what it is to be the man you are 
and nobody else is. Knowing yourself means knowing what you 
can do; and since nobody knows what he can do until he tries, 
the only clue to what a man can do is what man has done. The 
value of history, then, is that it teaches us what man has done and 
thus what man is.” 

From this basis he explains the various attitudes towards history 
which have existed in the past—theocratic history and myth, the 
inti-historical tendency of Greek thought, the substantialism ol 
Greco-Roman historiography, the Christian leaven of the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance historians, Descartes, the conceptions of 
Vico and his counter-attack on Cartesianism, the Enlightenment, 
Romanticism, Kant, Hegel, Positivism ; until we reach Croce, and 
the latest developments of thought in England, France, Italy and 
Germany, incidentally the only countries which have made any 
considerable contribution to modern philosophical writings. 

The “scissors and paste” historical method, and the “ 
theory, which bases history upon memory and authority, 





The Idea of History. By R. G. Collingwood. 


common- 
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sense 





The future peace and prosperity of the world may 
well hinge on a true understanding of Soviet policy 
and principles, and nowhere are these more strikingly 
illustrated than in the epic story of the deported Poles 


The Dark Side of the Moon 
with a preface by 
Ze. '*Be BEEOE 


“A revelation It was always obvious that the experiences of 
the deported Poles must one day produce a literature . . . This 
book establishes « standard for that literature, embracing so much 
of its raw material and carrying on every page the seed of future 
epics, Criticism would be irrelevant to the vividness, the power 
and the unquestionable truth of a work which hes the character of 
In the end, the only 


a masterpiece of documentary cinema . 
read it.”"—Time & lide. 


important thing to say about this book is: 
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come in for some terrific onslaughts when contrasted With the 
scientific ” historian: “ The autonomy of historical thought js pm 
at its simplest in the work of selection. The historian who tries .- 
work on the common-sense theory, and accurately reproduces mt. 
he finds in his authorities, resembles a landscape painter who ia 
to work on that theory of art which bids the artist copy passe 
He may fancy that he is reproducing in his own medium the actual 
shapes and colours of natural things ; but however hard he trie 
to do this he is always selecting, simplifying, schematising, leavine 
out what he thinks unimportant and putting in what he repels 
as essential.” 

This is an illuminating simile ; but perhaps a dangerous one to 
be placed side by side with the author’s determination to prove 
that the “ scientific” historian’s picture necessarily “runs little risk 
of losing touch with the reality it represents.” How many of ys 
feel confident at this moment that they can think Mr. Attlee’s 
thoughts ? Will these be clear enough a thousand years hence} 
Is it ever possible wholly to escape from romanticising history ? 
Of its deliberate falsification we have seen (and are seeing) more 
than enough. The book is, in short, full of controversial points, 
Its style is not altogether pleasing. Collingwood wrote clearly and 
with force, but he did not possess that persuasive, overpowering 
quality of a really great writer. This does not prevent The Idea 
of History from being a work of unusual distinction. 

ANTHONY 


How We All Grow 


How a Baby Grows. By Arnold Gesell. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s, 6d.) 


Tuts new book of Gesell’s adds greatly to the debt which parents, 
general readers and psychologists owe to the Yale Clinic of Child 
Development. It is a volume of exceptional value for the parent and 
the student of children. One cannot, indeed, imagine a book of any 
greater help to the parents of a first child. It consists almost entirely 
of a wonderful series of photographs of infants and very young 
children, illustrating the various aspects of development from birth 
to four or five years, and particularly the first year. The letterpress 
is slight in amount but excellent in content, bringing out in a simple 
and vivid way the significance of the photographs themselves 

After the first bird’s-eye view of one year of mental growth, par- 
ticular trends are illustrated, such as the development of the use of 
the eyes and limbs, of posture and walking, of the baby’s play and of 
his social responses. These pictures yield a sense of normal develop- 
ment that could not be got in any other way, showing the achieve- 
ments of the child at successive ages, and the way in which the baby 
learns by his own experimental play and spontaneous forms ot 
exercise. They emphasise, too, the social relationship of mother and 
infant, and the way in which all the daily experiences of feeding, 
bathing, dressing, etc., serve to educate the child’s skill and know- 
ledge. The photographs show the complexity of early development, 
yet they do this without the risk of arousing undue anxiety in the 
parents—as may easily happen when the same point is emphasised 
in the elaborate words of books on child psychology. Everything 
here is seen as so natural, varied and pleasurable—if only the mother 
can accept the child as he is. 

There is one specially delightful page of studies of an infant of 
about one year seeing himself in a mirror on ground level, and the 
persistent attempts he makes to find that other child, the murror 
playmate. He tries to catch him first on one side, then on the other, 
then peering over the top, making another dash round the corner, 
and so on. One sees so plainly the endless problems which life sets 
for the infant and the zest and experimental! pleasure which he brings 
to them. 

These photographs will, however, not only be of help to the parent 
and ordinary student ; they are most valuable evidence for the child 
psychologist regarding two important characteristics of development 
which tend to be denied or overlooked by certain schools of theory. 
The first is the fact that infants are definitely individual personalities 
from the beginning. As Gesell says: “ One baby is by inborn nature 
gay and sociable, another is sober, quiet, thoughtful. One baby is 
slender ; another, stocky. One is outgoing and self assertive ; anothef 
is shy and retiring. Our first problem is to try to understand 
the baby’s individuality. Every child has certain inborn chat- 
acteristics which demand respect and tolerance.” 

Secondly, the photographs show, and the text brings out, how 
early the infant’s social responses appear. At least as early as eight 
weeks he looks intently at his mother’s face and smiles in response 
to her voice and the touch of her hand. Even at six weeks his face 
brightens in response to his mother’s smile and voice. These aware- 
ire coloured with emotion ; they multiply 19 
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- AN IDEAL VOYAGE 


SIR JOHN SHUCKBURGH 
Aselection of essays in which the author discourses 
with wit, insight and graceful learning on a variety 
of topics, of both current and lasting interest. 

Ready shortly. 8/6 net 

THE PORTRAIT OF A TORTOISE 
SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 

A selection from Gilbert White’s Journals and 

Natural History of Selborne, prefaced by a fascinating 

study of the naturalist’s activities and the study 

' Ready shortly. 


of his tortoise. Illustrated. 4/- net 


EXPLORATIONS 

L. C. KNIGHTS 
| Essays, mainly about the 17th century, which give 
| the findings of a scholarly, sensitive mind and 
demonstrate how to gain the maximum pleasure 
Published. 


from reading. 10/6 net 
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it French Personalities 
and Problems 


D. W. BROGAN 
‘Well informed, intelligent and lively.’—J. B. PRIESTLEY 


The Outsider 7 


ALBERT CAMUS 
‘Brilliant and disturbing.—ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
(Listener) 6s. net 


The Arab Awakening 


GEORGE ANTONIUS 
‘There is nothing of its kind to approach it.’—sir 
RONALD STORRS (Sunday Times) 12s. 6d. net 


The Pursuit of Love 


NANCY MITFORD 


Now a best seller in America, as well as here. 
8s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 
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HOW BRITAIN WAS FED IN WARTIME Is. 


The story of food control for the six years (1s.2d.) 
of war in text and diagrams 


FOOD SHORTAGE 
WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE 2nd Review 6d. 





i3a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 39-41 King Street, Manchester 
! St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast 
or through any Bookseller 








July, 1946 (Cmd. 6879) —(7d.) | 
NEW TOWNS 
THE COMMITTEE’S FINAL REPORT Is.3d, | 
July, 1946 (Cmd. 6876) (1s.5d.) | 
OFFICIAL WAR DESPATCHES 
THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN Jan.-May 1944 Is, 
OPERATIONS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE (1s.2d, | 
August, 1944 — 
Two reports by the Supreme Commander 
Aediterranean, Field-Marshal Viscount | 
Vilson, to the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
Sie | 
Prices in brackets include postage | 
| 
| H.M.STATIONERY OFF ICE | 
| York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; (Post orders: P.O.B, 569, §. | 
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EUROPEAN EDITION (LONDON SPECIAL) 
PRICE IN THE U.K. 34d. 
THE PAPER WHICH WAS FIRST TO ADVOCATE—Lend Lease, 
The Loan of Arms to Britain, American Participation in the War, etc. 
Obtainable through any newsagent or by direct post-free delivery at the 






following subscription rates : 
12 months £3 18 Q 
» << a 
‘The one paper for the world’ 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS throughout the United Kingdom : 
STAPLES PRESS LTD., Cavendish Place, London, W,1 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


GLIMPSES OF A GOVERNOR’S LIFE 
Sir Hesketh Bell 
. . » makes of it a great adventure—setting it down so 
that the reader shares the excitement in the vision of the 
idea and the realization of its possibilities. . . . 


Times Literary Supplement. 
12s. 6d. net 
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variety and complexity with every day of development, and are deeply 
affected by his actual experiences. 
_There are those among psychologists who, in order to suit certain 
rigid theories, deny the reality of this early social relationship of 
mother and infant, and look upon the infant as a simple bundle 
of reflexes, subject to mere “ conditioning” by the environment. !t 
is hard to see how they can maintain such denial in the face of these 
photographs, which substantially justify the view held by many close 
observers that mother and child form from the first a psychological 
unit (“The Nursing Couple,” as Merell Middlemore put it), and 
that the baby’s social awareness soon extends to a wider circle. 
From his most immature days, in fact, the infant is a human being 
who responds in characteristic ways to other human beings. 
Susan ISAACS. 


. - 
Rilke or Rodin? 

Rodin. By Rainer Maria Rilke. (Grey Walls Press. 7s. 6d.) 

AN essay on a sculptor by a poet of Rilke’s distinction is almost 
inevitably more immediately fascinating than even the best-informed 
article by a critic or historian. It may be that the poet’s essay 
reveals more of the poet than the sculptor, but nevertheless it will 
show at least an immediate sympathy, a moving sensitivity denied 
to the coldly objective authoritv. In this particular case the author 
not only felt deeply but was also the secretary and intimate friend 
of his subject. Rilke on Rodin is therefore something which must 
be read without fail. But oddly enough—or perhaps it is not so 
surprising—Rilke is always present in exalted mood, while Rodin 
remains as unrevealed as a clay model shrouded with a damp cloth. 
The essay might as easily apply to Rembrandt as to Rodin in that it 
is a warm tribute to a great humanist. True, certain pieces of 
sculpture are described very beautifully, and at times a passage such 
as that which describes the vitality of the small statuary which 
swarms on Gothic cathedrals shows Rilke to have a highly developed 
visual sense in addition to his lyrical gift for words. I quote it in 
full as a wonderfully acute prose picture: 

There were small figures, animals particularly, that moved, stretched 
or curled ; and although a bird perched quietly, it contained the 
element of flight. A sky grew behind it and hung about it; the far 
distance was folded down on each of its feathers, and should these 
feathers spread out like wings, the wide expanse of them would be 
quite great. There was stillness in the stunted animals that stood 
to support the cornices of the cathedrals or cowered and cringed 
beneath the consoles, too inert to bear the weight; and there were 
dogs and squirrels, woodpeckers and lizards, tortoises, rats and snakes. 
At least one of each kind ; these creatures seemed to have been caught 
in the open, in the forest and on roads, and the compulsion to live 
under stone tendrils, flowers and leaves must have changed them 
slowly into what they were now and were to remain for ever. 

But where is Rodin ? What of the particular gifts of that great 
artist whose popularity is at present overshadowed by the con- 
temporary addiction to the egg and the punctured pebble? Well, 
Rodin is to Rilke a sort of turgid titan whose primary concern is 
the same warm, heavy, drooping sexuality, lit with the same sombre 


emotions of a heroic and religious kind, which are characteristic 


not only of Rilke’s own verse but also of Mahler’s music. The 
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“Vienna romantic” might be a name for it. It is the cul 
womb-searchers, which in due course produced Freud to o the 
guide through the involved convolutions which lead back to ae 
It may be that Rodin felt like that, but here it seems to a 
is writing about Rilke and scores a clear miss as far as R ilke 
Gallic temperament and sense of the plastic is concerned. « — 
says Rilke every few paragraphs. “ Bodies that touched one ano wh 
—“that body which desired to be enwrapped within itself Withe 
the aid of aught external.” Now there is no doubt that Rodin on 
possessed of a deep sensuality and that some of his sculpture Ap 
expression of sexual impulses, but I suspect that, like any che 
plastic artist of his stature, the real issue was the sculptured et 
and the sexual was secondary to it. Rilke is concerned with é 
significance of gesture, with the weight of bodies and with emotional 
reaction, which is only half the truth about Rodin. He looks for 
significance first, emotion second and form last of all, which is 4 
purely romantic point of view. ; 
However, once one accepts the limitation of Rilke’s intense 
romanticism in his approach to sculpture, and it is not, after all, an 
unlikely reaction from a romantic poet, the book becomes intensely 
interesting, mainly because Rilke’s admiration for Rodin and his 
work is so intense. The author is so genuinely moved by “The 
Burghers of Calais,” for instance, and his gift of verbal expression js 
so considerable that he really does contrive to give a vivid and 
convincing life to his description of the celebrated group. Added 
to this is the sense of immediacy which the book conveys by virtue 
of the fact that it was written by someone with an intimate personal 
knowledge of the master and his studio. The translators seem to 
me to have done a very tolerable job, though I cannot compare jt 
with the original, which I have not read ; and Padraic Colum con- 
tributes an adequate preface. The illustrations are not exceptional, 
but all in all the book is well worth its price. MICHAEL AYRTON, 


Near and Distant Journeys 


Journey to Understanding. By Percy Redfern. (Allen and Unwin, 


10s. 6d.) 
I Had a Pitch on the Stones. 
8s. 6d.) 
Journeys in the Sun. 


By Jane Brown. (Nicholson and Watson, 


By Douglas Goldring. (MacDonald. 10s. 6d.) 


PERCY REDFERN was born in bleak circumstances, into a poor home, 
in 1875. While still a boy he was apprenticed into the drapery trade, 
from which, by means of guts, brains and will-power, he graduated 
to the position of managing editor of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society’s publications. Those are the bare bones of a book w 
which Mr. Redfern gives flesh and blood, the story of a spiritual 
pilgrimage which led him over the now familiar ground from 
secularism to Christianity. Conditions in those earlier days for a 
boy in his case were such that he was either eternally damned or 
he rose, by his own exertion, above them. The young apprentice, 
working sixty-eight hours a week for a pittance, was soon drinking 
the heady wine of Blatchford, Bradlaugh and Morris; soon con- 
sorting with company over which the stars of Hardie, Mann, Shaw 
and Snowden were beginning to shine ever more luminously. But 
the doctrines that were dynamite to the intellect left a vacuum in 
the spirit, soon to be filled by the exciting discovery of Tolstoy, a 
flirtation with Buddhism and the championing of any cause, however 
improbable, because it was a cause. Such a diet was bound to lie 
heavy on the digestion of a young man whose principles were in the 
process of development, but the leaven was already working that 
causes Mr. Redfern to assert: “ They need truth now, whole truth, 
truth they can live by. For the last word of science they can wait, 
but not for faith and hope.” It is not a far step from this to Holy 
Orders (which Mr. Redfern seriously considered), to the doctrine 
of pacifism, or the present outlook which compares a troubled today 
with a differently troubled yesterday: “Today the younger genera- 
tion is more profoundly insecure than was I at my worst .. . yet 
hope survives. Life is good.” And Mr. Redfern is a good man. 
It is unnecessary to be in agreement with all his judgements to be 
stimulated and encouraged by his book. 

Courage, of a different sort, is to be found in the pages of I Had 
a Pitch on the Stones. Jane Brown was born into a fairly prosperous 
family but found herself, in penniless circumstances, married to 4 
penniless husband. Out of a casual business visit to the Caledonian 
Market grew the project to earn a living from a permanent stall on 
the “stones.” People who deliberately choose a job out of their 
class always find it harder than it should be, and the Browns were 
no exception. his book is a record of their experiences, the uphill 
fight to earn a living, the long struggle with ill-health, the final 
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q] ** Take Aloes, Hermodactils ,and Scam- 
! mony, of each half a dram ; reduce them to 
subtil powder and make Pills thereof with 
Juice of Roses”? runs an old seventeenth- 
. century prescription “‘ to asswage the 
: raging pains of gout and sciatica”. 


Raging 





© Whether the resulting pills were | ing any possibility of harmful after- 
“ wibtil’’ enough to be effective we yet the scientific combina- 
re not told, but as they had to be tion of all four is so effective that 


eflects - 


taken for a fortnight they don’t seem | * Cogene ’ will‘ reach ’ even the most 
to have worked very rapidly. harassing nerve pain in a surprisingly 
© Nowad: ‘the raging pains of short time. 


© But one word of warning 
always remember that while ‘ Cogene’ 
will relieve the pain, it cannot remove 
the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. Supplies are 
limited, but your chemist will see you 
get your share, Price 1/1}d. a tube. 
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Brand Tablets 


gout and sciatica ’ and all other rheu- 
maticornerve pains can be‘ asswaged’ 
safely and effectively in a few minutes 
- with * Cogenc 

€*Cogene’ is not a single drug ; 
it isa scientific combination in tablet 
form of four separate drugs, three of 
them pain relievers and the fourth a 
stimulant. It is one of the recent dis- 
coveries of medical science that a 
small quantity of a powerful drug will 
do the work of a large dose if it is 
backed by the right combination of 
other drugs in the right proportions. 
In ‘ Cogene ’ only a minute amount 


of each drug is present — thus avoid- A *‘GENATOSAN” Product 


Regd. Trade Mark 
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Statements like this 
can be produced 
Quite automatical- 
ly, using continu- 
ous forms, at 
speeds up to 600 
per hour on the 


“AOLLERITH” 


Electric Rolling-total Tabulator 
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* As an old smoker of Barneys, 1 feet 1 mus pay wibute to the fin 
“* Punchbowle ” Through ali my 
served me as a good friend. 
the comforts of the old slippers, book, and of course my good friend “* Punchbowle.” 


qualities of yow 
“ OVER HERE” it has 


1 am looking forward to the time when 1 may draw upon 
. 


tobacco. experiences 


(From a Barneys-Punchbowle smoker in the 1.M.T. 
Press Camp, Nuremberg; the original can be insvected.) 
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(288) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. “% 
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PLUS TWO 


What would you feel if two more children were 
suddenly added to your family to-day? Last month 
our family of 5,548 was increased by over 100, 
and they keep on coming. Please help us to welcome 
them all. 

GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, 


O.B.E., Church of England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY formerly WAIFS 
& STRAYS SOCIETY, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.II. 


Bani rs: Barclays Bank Ltd 
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victory embodied in a West End shop. On to the personal story 
is grafted some bright material gathered from their colleagues in the 
Market—and much trivial nonsense of passing encounters with 
celebrities. Indeed the book is slight, naive and ingenuous, but 
not entirely worthless. The subject is colourful and so also, in a 
fashion, is the personality of the author. 

Journeys in the Sun is a selection of travel sketches taken from 
books published by the author between the years 1925 and 1940. 
Fortunately Mr. Goldring rarely succumbs to the temptation oi 
impinging too greatly on the narrow preserve of the guide-book, and 
these essays show, accordingly, little sign of dating. For the place 
is always made the framework for the expression of experience and 
personality, and as the author’s personality is attractive and the scenes 
of his travel proved favourites the book is one that should appeal 
equally to those familiar or unfamiliar with his itinerary. The ground 
covered is extensive—Brittany, the Balearic Islands, Corsica and 
Sardinia, Northern Italy and Southern France—but in the small 
space at his disposal Mr. Goldring successfully recaptures something 
of the glory of these places in the sun. GRAHAM WATSON. 


. . . . 
Literary and Historic Spain 
St. John of the Cross and Other Lectures and Addresses. By 
E. Allison Peers. (Faber. 15s.) 

AT a time when Spain is such a battle-ground for external political 
opinions, a book (by the Gilmour Professor of Spanish at the 
University of Liverpool) dealing with literature, history and great 
men comes as a breath of fresh air. Not only does it remind us 
that there have been other Spains beside that of General Franco, that 
Spain is an integral part of Europe, with an immense influence on 
European civilisation, and also has closer bonds with the New World 
than perhaps any country except Britain, but it also draws our 
attention to the internal movements, the politics, the separatist urge otf 
Catalonia. Professor Peers speaks of internal affairs with authority, 
since he has lived in the country and been acquainted with some of 
its great figures. 

He is particularly interested in Spanish mysticism, and begins 
with a study of St. John of the Cross, omitting to connect the 
poetry with that of the English mystics (so comparable) of the 
following century but asserting that it “ should find an echo in the 
twentieth century.” A series of writers, mystics and teachers follows, 
including Juan Luis Vives, who lived for years in England in close 
touch with Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon. The Catalan 
renaissance of last century, with its poets and Jocs Florals (to be 
compared with Welsh Eisteddfods), is included, and finally there is 
a section on “Modern Spain,” with notes on various literary 
characters and on King Alfonso and the material progress made 
during his reign. 

The book has certain minor faults. To the reader interested in 
literature the English rhyming translations (with the text altered 
unmercifully to create the rhymes), which are often the only vers:ons 
given, are a disappointment. Surely the Spanish or Catalan text, 
with a literal prose trans!ation, would be better ; for the type of reader 
interested in this bock will either know Spanish or be able to puzzle 
out for himself (with a translation) the words of these easily read 
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languages. Then the studies, being talks delivered at various jj 
have occasionally dated. The commemoration in 1942, for peti 
of the 4soth anniversary of Columbus’s discovery of America > 
of the most vivid pieces of writing in the book—concludes waa 
vision of “ some form of Anglo-Hispanic alliance embracing the a 
of the Western Hemisphere, the British Commonwealth of Nari , 
Portugal and Spain.” With Franco and Peron still in the sada 
that ideal seems distant. Similarly there is some lack of oite 
“Two portraits” d& Lope de Vega, talks given at different time, 
offer very similar comments and might easily have been run saeiee 
Perhaps, too, the literary judgements are occasionally uncritic \. 
loose phrases are used such as “real eloquence” of Rubié j Or 
“ poem trembling with emotion” of Jacinto Verdaguer and the 
“impalpable beauty” of Antonio Machado’s Soledades. oe 
But Perhaps this is carping ; and in any case these are minor 
blemishes. The book is packed with information of an unusy/ 
kind—information that could be gained only by close association 
with the country—and with scholarship that has none of echolee. 
ship’s sometimes dusty quality. It is lively and palatable and often 
very much off the beaten track. It should be read with pleasure by 
anyone with any interest in Spain—particularly literary Spain, 
GWENDOLEN FREEMAN, 


Cal ; 


Fiction 
——. By Louis Aragon. Translated from the French by Eithne 
ilkins. (Pilot Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Dragon Harvest. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie. 
On My Faithless Arm. By John Kovack. 
and Co. 8s. 6d.) 
“ HE drove himself to desperation, trying to find a moral in some. 
thing that had none. For he was determined, at all costs, that the 
game must have been played on the moral plane ; then at least he 
would be able to tell himself that it was the right thing. That. vw 
thought, would bring himself some relief and tranquillity.” baa 

In the above sentences we get, I think, at once the best and the 
worst of M. Louis Aragon’s purpose in his enormous, surprising 
and disappointing novel, Aurélien. They set the theme, a tricky 
one which, placed in its just relation to all else, has produced perhaps 
more and greater works of imagination than has any other one idea: 
the need, which can indeed be savage, of the imaginative egoist to 
be not happy but in the right, to be justified, cotite que coute. And 
this is very well, but must take its poignancy from its proportion w 
the rest of life which challenges its preposterousness—as Turgeniev, 
for instance, never allows us to forget. But Monsieur Aragon is 
infinitely more careless. He, throughout 750 pages, seems 
to assert that to be right, or somehow im the right (which is 
not the same thing), about a love affair would be a justification 
of a man’s soul. He seeks to isolate passion from all else, and 
thereby enlarge it—which could be done, maybe, by a poet; and 
he is one of some stature. But in the great realm of prose, where— 
as only too often in this novel—people have to pause to buy their 
Lucky Strikes and send the charwoman out for some cold ham, where 
rain and telephone and stocks and Shares keep breaking in, where 
vanity, laziness and plain, dull sensuality have in common honesty 
to take their part, then an obsessional passion of one human being 
for another can become not merely ridiculous—which is legitimate 
and the accepted problem of its inventor—but by bad luck farcical, 
and an ignoble sentimentality. : 

Some such misfortune rid?s this new, enormous novel, I believe. 
It is permissible to say that Flaubert’s L’Education Sentimental: 
is a tedious work ; though for my part I deubt if anywhere in th: 
whole great history of the European novel we can find a more adult 
analysis of hopeless love ; indeed, I have moods of believing that 
it is the ultimate, the last, word in novel-writing. The whole of mid- 
nineteenth century France is there, all its thought, all its energy, 
all its scepticism, as an enormous ironic commentary on one pathetic 
yet profoundly true obsession. Monsieur Aragon must have set 
out in Aurélien with precisely this idea of Flaubert’s ; and no harm 
in that ; there is nothing new under the sun, for artists anyway. He, 
too, desired to show a man of France against the great screen of his 
own time, but incapacitated (a) by what his time had done 
him and (b) by his own turning away from all moral responsibility 
to dream in hopelessness about a hopeless love. But what meat- 
while has become of his sense of his own time? Where has xt 
mislaid the central irony of the old idea? We find nothing 
this book, I submit, save megalomania—which is something very 
different from egoism. Our modern poet, who owes so much 
and honourably to Baudelaire and might in prose have paid a debt 


h 
Flaubert, here fails, and by the foolish accident, I think 


: 15s.) 
(Sampson Low Marston 
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ACROSS 15. Definitely the remedy. 
1. Friend with a curly tail. (8.) 16. Fairy in a sty. (8 
s. “These to his memory.” (6.) 17. Carriage for the station. (8.) 
i : 4 


here’s a sweet litthe ——— that sits 


Like tanks, but in a zoological sense. 
* : ; (Dibdin). (6.) 


up aloft” 


ce. Give Boris a change. (6.) 20. I lapse into it 6 
1. Make shift with Leo, very nervy. (8.) 21. Success with this depends upon e¢x 
posure and subsequent developments 


2. Scots negatives to a graduate. (6 

14. The fur might fiy if this were sur- 
rounded by the Catwater. (4, 2.4 

§ Mail is expanded by a lion on horse- 
back 10 

>. He divides 

A bed’s the mixture here. (8.) 

i fish shop. (6 


€ 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 386 


the cats. (6.) 







24. Not a friec ™ 
3s. § nay be shaped 8.) 
2#. T n swallow Amy feet first. AIMIA 
The Pot of Basil £.) tic 1 
DOWN RSS 
Covering of the extremities of 2. (6.) DER 
I: eave one speechless. (6 e Bis 
Thev don’t use for angling at iTia 
Rugt c ry 
4. Evident the craft of the writer. 
™M ALN 
6. I'd go back to Staffordshire. (8.) a. j 
2 « dog s R_AIM 
& § grass may grow in the sea. (8.) c 
Useless to invite a beefeater to these 4 


SOLUTION ON AUGUST 30th 
The winner of Crossword No. 386 is F. O. Hupp, Esq., 20 Athelstan 
Read, Hastings, Sussex. 
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| “About that Will—now, who'd make | 


a good Executor? Someone I can really 


trust. Better be someone who understands 


investments, too. Someone who won't find it 
all a nuisance. And, of course, someone who’s 
sure to be there at the time—that’s not so easy...” 


Let 
Lloyds Bank 
00k after it — 
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cheapening failure. Cheapening it by giving it the wrong references, 
by keeping its background trivial, non-universal, smart. Wherever 
there is smartness truth will die, and the lack of smartness 
in Flaubert is cone of the reasons why he is a giant, and could 
take a giant’s way with small and very human themes. The theme 
ot Aurélien is human indeed and no adult is going to deny its 
probability; but the interpreters of our prose-lives, while they are 
welcome to make us laugh at ourselves, must not, I think, make us 
incline to laugh at them. Their bounty must be as boundless as the 
sea, their love as deep. Otherwise they will become smart novelists, 
maulers and petters of truth. 

Dragon Harvest goes on, ripening from Dragon’s Teeth, etc. 
All admirers of Upton Sinclair will press forward with him througa 
this thicket of the world’s despair in 1938-40. There is nothing in 
it to surprise or cheer; it is the solid, ruthless story of what we know, 
and like the volumes which have preceded it in this energetic 
World’s End series it is courageous, tough and true. It is 
hardly to be called a novel; it is reportage at its best, history 
written as it takes shape. Very good and quite depressing. 

Mr. Kovack, close disciple of Hemingway, may cheer some people, 
if only because of the ease and opulence with which his hero (did 
I say hero?) keeps on ordering drinks. He and Stella—he is an 
American journalist in England during the war and she is the wife 
of a man away in the R.A.F., but don’t get it into your heads that 
I am being censorious—anyway, he and Stella carry on regardless, 
though not quite as amusingly as the author of Fiesta might have 
desired them to. “ Stella’s legs were lazy and elemental. You didn’t 
get tired of them. When I got tired of other things I used to look 


at her legs. . . . when I thought I could not feel anything any more 
I would look at Stella’s legs and I would know that I could stil! 
feel. . . . . I got more than just pleasure from Stella’s legs; I 


got reassurance odd as that may sound.” Is that edd, or isn’t it? 
Work it out for yourselves. I wouldn’t know. 
Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





The Stage is Set. Future Books Vol. II. (Collins. 5s.) 


Ir is pleasant to welcome the second volume of Future Books, 
vhich improves on the already high standard set by its predecessor 
Although the subject-matter of this miscellany is admirably selected 
and written, being largely the product of a system of communal 
research by teams of experts, it is in the realm of production that 
interest principally lies. At last a British periodical is appearing that 
bears comparison with its German and American rivals. The off-set 
printing and the four-colour letterpress (used most effectively in the 


idvertising displays) are fully up to pre-war Continental standards 





The price is high, but it is to be hoped rhat this is due to an artificially 
restricted circulation and that soon it will be possible to bring 

within the purse of a wider public. There are several excellent sur- 
veys in the present issue, those on domestic service and the steel and 
film industries being especially good, and the diagrams which illus- 
trate them, designed by the Isotype Institute, are novel and clea 

This series, in fact, is evidence that at long last someone in England 


is seriously attempting to catch up the enormous lead that other 
countries hold in practically every sphere of periodical production 


Pe AINE, morphine, digitalis, 
- potent 


strychnine and many other f 
poisons .. . all death-dealing drugs yet, 
in proper dosage, invaluable for the re- 
lief of suffering, are locked away in the 
pharmacy’s Poison Cupboard. Only a 
registered chemist is entitled to keep the 
key. His is the responsibility of safe- 


guarding society ‘n this and other ways 





from the abuse of these drugs —a 
responsibility that his record of public service well justifies 
All of us rely on the chemist, and his advice is always sound. 


Ask his opinion of 


TOOTH 


Kuthymol jist: 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

ONCE again there are all sorts of straws in the wind which give me 
the impression that markets are heading for another period of activity 
and rising prices. One of the significant indications is that a recovery 
has already set in, although the volume of buying has been quite 
small. That can only mean that the general body of investors are 
content to hold on at current prices and that floating supplies og 
jobbers’ books are meagre. As if to ram home this point there j; 
news of a bid by an undisclosed buyer for the whole of the capital 
of the Conversion Investment Trust at a price rather higher than the 
current break-up value. Here is evidence of the abundance of mone, 
seeking investment—the amount involved is about £3,500,000—anj 
of the willingness of a presumably sophisticated buyer to bid over th: 
break-up figure for a well-diversified portfolio consisting largely of 
Ordinary shares. The moral is that we are still in a seller’s marker 
in Throgmorton Street, although I must again emphasise that prices 
have reached a level at which great discrimination is called for 
During the current month the braking effect of new issue activity 
will be diminished, though by ne means removed, so that it would 
not be surprising if values move up before the autumn revival ‘y 
the new capital market sets in. Meantime, there are signs of Indian 
and American money seeking equity investment in London 


PEARSON AND KNOWLES DECISION 

Holders of the three classes of Preference shares in the Pearsog 
and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, whose merits I have outlined 
on several occasions in these notes, will welcome the decision of the 
board to pay the full 6 p.c. dividends for the year to June 30, 1946 
So long as there was a prospect of early liquidation of this holding 
company, whose assets consist of a large block of Lancashire Stee! 
Ordinary and Preference and Ordinary shares in the Wigan Coa! 
Corporation, the board was justified in retaining earnings. For 
several years past the surplus of revenue over and above what ‘5 
required to pay the § per cent. interest on the Income Debenture 
stock was applied in reducing the deficiency account. It has been 
apparent for some time that conditions do not favour immediate 
liquidation, and Preference shareholders, whose dividend is non- 
cumulative, have a strong claim to dividends. The other policy 
merely built up the value of the small block of Ordinary caputal. 

Now that the shares are receiving their 6 per cent. payment itis 
clear that they are worth their par value. At the moment the “A” 
£1 Preferences are quoted around 18s. 9d., the “B” fos. shares 
around gs. and the “C” 6s. 8d. shares around 6s. They are all good 
purchases at anything under par since their par value should be fulh 
covered if eventual nationalisation of the underlying securit 
the way to a voluntary liquidation. 


1eS paves 


A CHEAP COAL SHARE 


Second thoughts on the global figure of £164,660,000 awarded t 
the coal industry have not altered the view that the price 1s reason 
able. Most colliery shares rose substantially during the past few 
weeks, and there are some optimistic calculations of break-up poss- 
bilities. A share which has so far failed to participate in this improve- 
ment is the £1 Ordinary of Partridge, Jones and John Paton, the 
South Wales undertaking. Although this company has a good earnings 


fre 


record over a long period of years and distributed 4} per cent., Ite 
of tax, for the vear to March 31st, 1946, the £1 shares are still quoted 
round 17s. 9d. At this Jevel they give the unusually high yield 
bout 9 per cent. gross. Dividends between 1936 and 1946 hav 
ranged between 3) per cent., tax free, and 6! per cent., tax [ree 
while the average over the 11-year period has been over 4 per cent 
tax free. The capital consists of £2,146,188, all in £1 Ordinary 
shares, there being no Debentures, although there is a secured loan 
of just under £700,000. Apart from its colliery interests the compaly 
has substantial investments in the steel and tinplate industry, so that 
after the colleries have been transferred to public ownership ther: 
should be a nucleus business which will justify carrying on 
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, on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. I nce Syme Rae aallaeeemgeye all a : a a ~ TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
1 t Van peR By1, 49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10 RISH TABLE LINEN. Heat’s have a selection of y family (irrespective height of bedroom) if Automatic 


YOUNG MAN, studying in London, seeks accommo- damask table cloths and napkins in a variety of attrac- DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 





On * = - . 
, ‘1. dation with family in fairly central district, or would tive colours. Coupon free. Particulars and price list JoHN Kerr & Co (M/chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
few share small flat with other young man.—Box 641. gladly sent on request. HeaL’s (Linen Dept.), 196, Totten- | rHE HALL of the Institute of Journalists 1s available 
SS )JEAUTIFUL notepaper gives character to your letters, ham Court Road, W.1. : , l for meetings. Seats up to 100. Moderate rentals. 
) 250 sheets printed 17/-, 250 plain sheets 5/4, 250 ADDERED Stockings invisibly mended in 3 days. Apply GENERAL SecrETARY, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
visiting cards 14/-.-—D. ATTEWELL, 44, Crediton Rd., N.W. 4 Callers only—no post. Bett INvistpte MENDERS | FFYHINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER -— 
JEDDING REMAKING.  Heal’s can undertake to Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
remake mattresses and clean cases, but regret they Circus). . OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
cannot supply new oe at present.—HEAL’s, 196, Totten- ITERARY typing 1/6 per 1,000. Carbon copy 6d.— of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCED 
ham Court R oad, W IL JENNINGS TYPEWRITING BurEAU, 35, Meadow Walk, FEES. Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
| OOKS FOR SAL 5 FROM COLLECTOR. CHINA, Ewell, Surrey.—Ewell 3807. Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays). PERSONAL COAC@H- 
) FURNITURE, GLASS, SILVER. ENCLOSE ITERARY Typew:g. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon | ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
1 of STAMP.—BOX 632 " 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFar.ane (C.), | Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept., 
- (SARs, Habana, Coronas, C.E., Becky Ca., perfect | The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
Lav * uation, several hundreds for sale. What offers.— EODIAN MODELS FOR AUTUMN. Fine Wool r WRUBENISED BRAND BL OUSE > and ¢ collars 
ree 6. ne ; 4. crepes and soft dress tweeds to measure from £3 12s. made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 
~ (eon FREE. Finest quality Gloving Chamois to | to £9 10s. Perfect fitting guaranteed; making time 5-6 | ¢ach. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—Resartus 
-_ _make two pairs, with free pattern and simple in- | weeks. Write for catalogue and patterns.—LEODIAN Lp, | LTD... 183/09. Queensway. W.2 
ary r= S 6 ~y | Rasils oF a bags _ all (SP.34), Union House, Bridge Street, Leeds 2. ry\YPE ‘ete agheer of authors’ MSS., film scripts, plays ; 
wie ccessories sYFIELD & Co., (S.), 122. Brighton Road, ape . business and legal work. Translations —Box 667. 
Oar Purley \ ae —s S | oo = out met. a per \ os PE bohant luagey of all descriptions neatly and efficiently 
s WOrds.—-NUSS ADAM % Wawe venue, executed. 1/3 per 1,000 words, 3d. carbon copy.— 


any ( WSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who | 7 ondon’ W.9. én 
wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested . ‘ . ALE 233, Fell Lane, Keighley, Yorkshire. 

that to write to Hea, & Son, Ltp., 196, Tonenhen Court \ ATTERHORN. Good .Pictures wanted, any kind, 7 ATCHES WANTED.—New. Old, Disused, Out of 

Road, W’.1 4 particulars to Carr, “ Three Ways,” Eton Road, \ Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 

















ref 
EAFNESS that does not respond to treatment is best Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. oe or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
| helped by a “ Belclere ” Radionic Hearing Aid .. . \ I — fee ee. a i. "» gout See. Manchester, 4. : 4 
he small high efficiency instrument giving balanced hearing. Is Mr a FP End Marib ai —— \ 7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet.— 
= i without obligation. JoHN Bett & CROYDEN, espe nape nner ge Pon mcg py en REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
50, Wigmore Street, London, and 117, High Street, Oxford. hee BOOKS WANTED.—J. Crarke HALL, J OUNG Solicitor, ex-officer, requires pleasant board 
| ELICIOLS Vintave Cider and verry supplieu in 4 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. accommodation in or near London.—Box 64 
- . * 15 and W-vallon casks (returnable), Orders et eee ag eg {ence hol SAEs 
cepted now ‘or future supply. Stamped and addressed redirected, 38. p.a.— Write BM/MUNYU, 23, W.C. > r INT 
—— lor price tis The Corswo_p Crper Co., 11 = \ Y HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY’S” APPOIN [MENT Ss 
rence Street. Gloucester i Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our NTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY requires Area Or- 
| EVON COTTAGE. Warm comf. home for one needs.—APPEAL SECRETARY, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, A ganisers. Must be in sympathy with object.—Write 
B person from October. Genial atmosphere—4 gns. S.E.1 B.U.A.V., 47, Whitehall, S.W.1 
- 13 676 A ee ( FFICIALLY sponsored Overseas Post-Graduate WOR’ TH- WHILE Post - by young man (38), 
1) STRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- _ students, while attending university courses, are f where high administrative ability and sound judgment 
= A TION appeals for Lady suffering from adv anced anxious to live as paying guests in English families, within can be-used. Wide experience in negotiations and in public 
ugnant disease. Please HELP US to provide nursing ten miles of London. Will families interested please relations; gifted speaker and writer; travelled; keeq 
care and comforts. Case 48S, 74, Brook Green, London, W6 apply Box 679. understanding of public affairs.—Box 633. 
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AUTHORS’ MSS 
a 
NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES AND 
JUVENILE FICTION 











Send these to 
JASMINE CHATTERTON, LTO. 
30 Princes Gate, S.W.). 
Ken. 1737 
Ali MSS personally negoticted Nc rcading fees 




















































PPLICATIONS are invited for (a) «mn administrative, 
f (6) an educational and (c) a lite-.ry post in the 
Press Department, British Embassy, Moscow. Knowledge 
of Russian is desirable for (a) and (6) but not essential 
Candidates for (a) should have office and administrative 
experience and for (6) educational qualifications and ex- 
erience of the practice and theory of teaching English to 
on oaedy For (c) the following qualifications are essential 
fluent Russian and a thorough knowledge of Russian litera- 
ture. The basic salary of each of the posts will be £700 to 
£850. In view of local conditions board and accommodation 
will be provided free. Candidates should send full personal 
particulars and details of their qualifications and experience, 
together with names of referees, to the Establishment of 
Finance (Information) Dept., of the Foreign Office, 12-14 
Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W.! 
i PPLICATIONS are invited for the goss of Organising 
l Secretary required for the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Solid Fuel. Administrative experience essential 
Public speaking and contact with women’s organisations 
added qualifications. Commencing salary £500 to £700 
p.a. according to experience. Apply in writing only as 
above, 18, South Molton Street, W.1 
ATIN MASTER wanted for Sept. term, must be 
i; graduate, ex-service, preferatvly |.cvious experience, 
able coach Soccer. Good resident salary. Apply Heap- 
MASTER, Prep. School, Seascale, Cumberland. 
DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON.— 
CLERK OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for 
ointment to the office of Clerk of the Council at a salary 
o £3,750 a year. The Clerk of the Council is the chief 
administrative officer of the Council. Candidates should 
have had wide administrative experience; legal qualifi- 
cations are not essential. There are no age limits for 
candidates. The person appointed will be subject to the 
Council’s Superannuation and Provident Fund Scheme 
Form of application (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
posseraey? obtainable from the Acting Clerk of the Council 
(K), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, London, 


S.E.1. Applications must be returned so as to be received 
not later than Saturday, Sth October, 1946. Canvassing 
disqualifies 


‘(ITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—Setty Oak Hosprrat.— 
Appointment of Warden for Nurses’ Home. The 
Public Health Committee invite applicetions for the position 
of Female Resident Warden for the Nurses’ Home, Selly 
Oak Hospital. Salary £180 by £10 to £240 per annum, 
plus £120 emoluments. The appointment will be subject 
to the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
to one month’s notice on either side. Applications, giving 
age, experience and qualifications and accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials should be sent to the 
Medical Officer of Health, The Council House, Birmingham 
3, not later than Saturday, the 3lst August, *946 
OCTORS—shortage of, alleged. Cambridge M.B., 
| experienced G.P. and Industrial Medicine, especially 
foundry work ; some literary capacity, secks suggestions for 
future work in London area; not necessarily entirely 
medical.—Box 634 
‘*ARDENING. Educated young woman with Horti- 
¥ cultural training wants post.—Tusss, 20, Bisney Rd., 
St. Albans 
XFORD GRADUATE (woman) 2ad class Hons. Eng., 
( ) experience Govt. office and reading for publisher, 
seeks post of lit. nature—pub., edit., research. etc —Box 629 


Clip me out! 
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How to Learn 


SHORTHAN 


in One Week 


Make sure of a good post-war job Learn 
Duttou One-Week Shorthand. Over 60,000 
successful students. Send co:pon and 3d. 
to-day (no obligation) 


DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 


Dept XX 92/3 Gt. Russell St.. W.0.1. 
3d. herewith for lesson 1 and details. 


NAMI . —— 
(Block letters! 


ADDRESS. - - eneaniieis 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. he 

} Council of the College invites applications for he 
post of Assistant Lecturer in Economics. Commen 
salary £500 per annum. The appointment will date f: 7 
January 1, 1947. Further particulars may be obtai ed 
from the Registrar, University College, Singleton P* “k, 
Swansea, by whom applications must be veceived .* * 
before September 10, 1946 


TNIVERSITY ““RDEEN Applications er 
invited f assistant in the Departrr« it 

of Botany s £450, according to qualiica- 
tions and ext , «pp cations should reach the 


Secretary to the University (from whom further partic .i"s 
may be obtained) not later than 3rd September, 1946.— 
H. J. Burcuarr, Secretary 
HOTELS, &.. 
\ COUNTRY LOVER ? Then you will enjoy Burton 
Hall Hotel, North Tawton, Mid Devon, for its 
restfulness and its central position, and its cosiness when 
the nights draw in. Book now for Autumn and Winter, 
short or long stays. Further details, with pleasure, from 
Major H. L.. Frossarp, R.M. (Rid Tel. N. Tawton 213 
POURNEMOUTH.—TOLLARD ROYAL HOUEL 
) has re-opened and has first class accommodation and 
service AVAILABLE NOW Finest position facing the 
sea. Suites and private bathrooms el 6671. 
PROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, near Barnstaple. In 
own grounds of 150 acres. the amenities of a good 
hote! with the advantages of a delightful private house. 
Rough shooting. Billiards room. Excellent meals. 
Shirwel’ 62. 
| OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND. —Lord Cecil 
Douglas and Mr. Ivor Casson, Directors of Henry 
Allan (Travel) Ltd., thank clients for their enquiries which 
have been dealt with. Others considering Winter Holidays 
are advised to book early. Call or write: Henry Allan 
Personal Travel Service, 168, Regent St., London, W.1. 
her fH CORNWALL.—Wisev Vown clove ea 
Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors anc 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
censed.—WHITTINGHAM. Tel Otterham Station 205 
| pL j= hg _Nr. PLYMOUTH. ELFORDLEIGH 
TEL. * This typical English Country Home, 
fifty ia of grounds, now open, excellent centre for Dart- 
moor, the sea, fishing, riding, golf. An atmosphere of pleasing 
informality Fully lic. 7-8 guineas Under Persena! 
Direction of T. Barrow DOWLING 
pAJAH RESTAURANT, Irving Street, Leicester 
&% Square (ABBey 4188). Best Indian curry in twvrn. 
Fully licensed Private rooms for parties and sucials 
Open every day till 11 p.m. 
OUTH DEVON Dunmore Horet, SHALDON A 
, splendid mansion with large and beautifully appointed 
public rooms, including fine Ballroom. Central heating 
throughout. Four acres gardens, own garden produce 
Tennis. Furry Licensep. GaracGe * *& *& *& AA 
R.A.C. Telephone: Shaldon 2 
Ts MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, MORETON-IN- 
MARSH, Glos. There are still a few vacancies 
ivailable between now and the end of September in this 
delightful and historic Cotswold Manor Terms trom 
6 to 10 guine s. Phone or wire Moreton-in-Marsh 101 
er NEW FOREST. For rest and recreation. As a 
centre for the coastline running from Bournemouth 
to Milford-on-Sea. EAST CLOSE HOTEL, HINTON 
Nr. CHRISTCHURCH, may be your solution. 
W AYF AREKS RESTAURANT, 20, Granville Piac 
LI (between Portman Street and Orchard Street 
wdjacemt Selfridges). Open noon till 10 p.m. Excellen 
ontinental cuisine. Luncheons and Dinners 5/- or 3/6 
No house charges Tables bookable Tel. MAY >» 


\ TAYVFARERS RESTAURANT nas accommodatior 
for meetings, receptions, banquets, etc., for maxi- 
mum !00 with or without catering Apolv as above 
\ *HITBY THE METROPOLE HOTEL is now 
re-opened, so those who had abandoned the idea of a 
seaside holiday this year can still look forward to the plea- 
sures of sands, sea and sunshine amidst bracing surrounds, 
if they will write and book their accommodation immediately. 


EXHIBITIONS 
COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH and MODERN 
d WATERCOLOURS to be seen at HEAL’s, 196, 


Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
pERNARD SHAW EXHIBITION National Book 
> League, 7, Albemarle Street, W.1. July 27 to August 
24. 10 to 6 except Sundays. 
( ‘HINESE PAINTINGS and pottery at Berkeley 
Galleries, 20, Davies Street, W.1. Daily 10 wo 6. 
Sats. 10 to 1 
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PURELY PERSONAL 





BIRTHS. 

Miter and Triplets alj doing 
well Father cor le tely re. 

covered thanks to the soothing 


influence of a King Six Cigar 
(1/1d. each.) * 











EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bo 
4 W.1. British Painters, Pas d P. — om, 
10—5.30. Sats. 10—1 mais a. oe 
ERCURY (par. 5700). Commencing A 2th, “ 
\ Way to the Tomb!” Evs. 7. San - a 
TEEDLEWORK PICTURES — SAMPLERS 


4 Antique samplers and embroidery. Modern pictur 
and panels . in silk, wool and applique we ork At Heat. 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


PAINTINGS and ILLU STRA TIONS tor childre 
books by MARjORIE WRATTEN and an exhibition o 
HANDMADE and HANDPAINTED Toys at HEAL’s, 196 Tot =: 
ham Court Road, W — 


EDUCATIONAL 


RE you waiting to go .o the University, to be called wp, 
i or have you recently left the Services * Da rie 
offer you “ BACKGROUND TO THE FUTU RE” 
course of ~ to those about to start their career.—Apply 
SECRETARY, , Vicarage Gardens, W.8. (Bayswater 5701 
Also ens for Reconstruction Competitions for. the 
Civi! Service. : 
| yy -LLYS HALL, Preparatory School, L lanidioes 
Mr. R. Hughes, having resigned the Headmastership 
of Bromsgrove Preparatory School, is opening a Preparatory 
School at Llanidloes in September next. For September 
vacancies early application should be made. For Prospectys 
apply to Mr. R. Hveones, Oakley, Bromsgrove 
| OME-SCHOOL in Alps, ages 5 to 9; colloquial 
French, sports, winter-sunshine, abundant fruit, 
happy home life.—GursstnG, Villa Javelle, Salvan, Valais, 
Switzerland 
A CASITA” Postal Spanish Course. Unique, per- 
4 sonal thorough. Fee £66s. For parts. Box 6% 
\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE tor Gentle 
women, 57, Duke Street. Grosvenor Square W. 
‘MAY fair 0626-7 
YHE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 20-22. Queensbury Place. $.W7 
Telephone: Kensington 8583 
| USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH. oral or post, by 
Professional Teacher.—Ness, 8 Flat 102, Gr Titch- 
field Street W.1. 
~ lr. PETERS COURT, Burgess Hill, Sussex. Pre. 
’ paratory School for Boys reopening September nex 
Full particulars from the Headmaster 
YHt TRIANGLI SECRE LARIAL OLL BG 
Founded 1910). youth Motion Strect, Wil. May 
3306-8. tulmr 56 . 


CONCERTS 
pPOYAL ALBERT HALL 
A 


C. announces 52nd Season 
HENRY Woop PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
NIGHTLY at 7 (Sundays excepted 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductors 
Bast CAMERON Sir ADRIAN Bout 
Associate Conductor 
CONSTANT LAMBERT 
2,000 Promenade (including seating for 440), 2'-, available 
nightly at doors only 


Beers 


including 3 
Purchase tax DB. @ach 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO (Sheffield) LTD 2 
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